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ANT a really new and better plow 

for your fall plowing? Here it is! 
The new Oliver Plow Master! We'll 
stake Oliver’s 85-year-old reputation 
for making good plows that this is the 
best plow Oliver ever made! W hy? Look 
at its features. Read what users say about 
it. Then try one out—the best test of all. 


FEATURES OF THE PLOW MASTER 


@ Light weight but more strength be- 
cause of its special heat-treated steel. 
@ Extra high clearance from hitch to 
rear wheel. Plenty of rake. 

@ Simple, fast, sturdy power lift and 
return. 

®@ Positive, easily adjusted, sure, strong 
hitch and spring release. 

@ Easiest to adjust, sturdy depth and 
leveling devices. 

@ And Raydex bases and points—the 
most sensational improvements in 
plows in 80 years—exclusively Oliver 
—end bother and cost of sharpening 
shares—have consistently done better 
plowing at faster speeds on less fuel 
than any other Oliver base. 


PERFORMANCE REPORTS* 
Iowa: In tough going Oliver “70” 
pulled 2-bottom 16” Raydex 7“to 8” deep 


AND ALSO TRY OUT AN 
OLIVER ROW CROP “70 


IS THE WORD FOR 





in 4th gear, stepped it up to 5th gear, 
throttled down and pulled plow easily. 
Another ‘'70”’ pulled 3-bottom 14” 
Roydex in 3rd gear in same field. 

Illinois: On 1 quart regular gasoline 
“70” with Plow Master, plowed 154 
feet farther than nearest competitor. 
Equal to 9240 feet, or 1% miles farther 
on a full fuel tank. 

New York: “70” pulled Plow Master 
with 14” Raydex bases 386 ft. farther 
than X tractor. Used 4th gear to their 
3rd. Equal to over a mile farther per 
full fuel tank. 

*Originals in our files with many 
others. Tractors usually pull 1 more 
base or operate in one speed higher 
with Raydex plows. 

Frankly, friends, if the new Plow 
Master works as well in your soil as it 
has in thousands of fields, you are los- 
ing money every day you are without 
one. You can make good use of a plow 
that does a better job of plowing, at 
higher speed and with less consump- 
tion of tractor fuel, can’t you? W ell, find 
out all about an Oliver Plow Master. 
Try one out. Buy it when it proves best 
by your tests. 


$ And Up 
f. o. b. 
ONLY Charles City 


OLIVER 


YES S/R/ HERES THE 
GREATEST PLOW 
OLIVER EVER BUMT.... 
AND THEYVE BUUTA 

LOT OF GOOD PLOWS 700 










SAVE YOUR SEED... 
START GRAIN RIGHT 


— your grain evenly to the right 
epth and exactly the right amount 
nad acre with a new Oliver Superio 
Grain Drill this fall. That's the soos 
oe for a good stand that you 
— e. Famous Superior double- 
—w feedand variable speed trans- 
— ion give you unrivalled planting 
accuracy — sturdy - built throughout 
er ata po pong of furrow 
¢ —20 sizes plai ills inc 
ing Semi-Deep “tah tng Roe 
row Grain Drills—60 sowing Gare. 
Eighteen Sizes grain and fertilizer * ta 
perior Drills, Beet and 7 
Bean, Alfalfa and Grass 
Drills. 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES co. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. FJ 8-40 

Gentlemen: Please send me free: 

(C0 “What Every Good Farmer Should Know About 
the Oliver Plow Master” 

( Row Crop “70” Tractor Catalog 

(O Oliver Line Book 

( Superior Grain Drill Folder 

CO Superior Fertilizer Drill Folder 
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| LIKE THE EASY 
WAY IT HANDLES 


ON A PLYMOUTH 
RIGHT NOW...AND 
IT’S SOME CAR! 


GIVE ME A PLYMOUTH ANY 
DAY. IT SURE IS EASY ON GAS 





SWEET PERFORMANCE. AT IOO°OR ZERO 


Winter or Summer, you want 
a Car you can Depend on... 
a Car that you know will 
Stand Up and Perform under 
Hard Use. Plymouth is Fa- 
mous for All That. It’s Much 
More Car for Your Money. 


ITH its quick warm-up in 
WV winter. ..its matchless cool- 
ing in summer...Plymouth is de- 
pendable a// year round! 

Of ‘‘All 3” low-priced cars, Plym- 
outh has the longest wheelbase, the 
roomiest body. And that big, 6-cyl- 
inder engine saves you real money 
on gas, oil, upkeep. 

Even the lowest-priced Plymouth 


TT 


gives you the comfort of coiled Amo- 
la Steel springs. And Plymouth’s 
big X-braced frameand Safety-Steel 
body mean this car can stand up 
and take it !See your Plymouth deal- 
er and take Plymouth’s great Lux- 
ury Ride! PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


See the new Plymouth Commercial 
Pick-Up and Panel Delivery! 


am 
iP 


9564512699 Si 


— Delivered in Detroit,Michigan.Pricesinclude 
all federal taxes. ee and state, lo- 
. cal taxes, if any, are not includ 


.: ? 
‘ prs S- 2 ool 





“ge ee PLYMOUTH STANDS UP BEST 
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Published In 
this space star of the | 
screen! 


every month 





Lightning, it develops, does strike twice | 
in the same place. 

* * * * 
Or, rather, in the same face. 

* * * * 
But perhaps you haven’t yet seen | 
Vivien Leigh in ‘Waterloo Bridge”? | 
Poor you. yy y x 


Which is to say that the star of GWTW | 

is equally as great a star in this pic- 

turization of Robert Sherwood’s play. 
x *&* * * 

This is Miss Leigh’s first picture since 

her first picture. 








Co-starring with Robert Taylor (excel- 
lent!), Vivien has been directed by the 
eminent Mervyn LeRoy. 
= * * * 

“The Mortal Storm”’ is coming—a pow- 
erful stop-look -and-listen production. 
* * * 

| Those who have seen 
| the picturization of 
the Phyllis Bottome 
»| best-seller declare that 
\it will be known as 
megs) Lhe Immortal Storm. 
PHYLLIS agree 







BOTTOM E 


Thetremulous-voiced 
Margaret Sullavan and the candid- 
camera personality, James Stewart, 
assure exciting performances. And the 
direction of Frank Borzage is the 
guarantee. ne * * 
For those of you who are living for | 
romance, M-G-M presents Jeanette 
MacDonald and Nelson Eddy, who 
romance for a living. 

* * * * 
You'll be “New Moon” struck when 
you hear them sing ‘‘Lover Come Back 
to Me. ne * «+ 


Which reminds us that we overheard 
one of our fans coming out of a theatre 
that — by a curious coincidence — 
wasn’t playing an M-G-M * zal 











picture. 4, 
> ® Ff ’ 
He was singing to himself. 
x *« * 
The song? QV 
xk kk * 
“Leo, Come Back to Me.” 
8 * * * ; 
Modestly— 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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‘ai >» We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair I lay this magazine are ne ae tn ~ oars 
our faith by works, we will make good to actua su »scrib= 
ers any Looe sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we sha 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor poy the debts of —_ 
bankrupts. This offer holds goes one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. = : 4 

riti vertisers always say, I saw your a 
a oes See urnal and Farmer's Wife.’ This 


vertisement in Farm Jc 
—— tion to your order. 


will secure prompt atten 
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ALL OF US 


ATHER didn’t believe in weeds, 
Jf we compromised with them, and 
: never apologized for them. He ac- 
cepted the definition of weeds as plants 


ut of place. They were deserving only of 
was 





issassination. No weed’s blossom 
pretty enough to live. 

His arsenal of weapons for their de- 
struction was varied. Canada thistles 
were carefully cut under the surface and 
coal oil poured on the stems that re- 
mained in the ground. For dock, mullen 


and other thistles a special weapon, the 


“spud,” was used. It had a heavy, sharp, 
narrow blade on the end of a long, 


spear-like handle, and was wickedly efh- 
cient. I have seldom seen the tool else- 
where. 

x * 

Harrows and cultivators of course were 
used freely. He believed thoroughly that 
the younger the weed the more easily it 
could be killed. He liked to get the 
vround prepared early enough that the 
first crop of weeds could sprout in time 


to be harrowed before seed was planted. 


Going over the young corn with a spike- 
tooth harrow was a regular procedure, as 
of course it still is on most farms. I recall 


a severe lesson on 


the importance of | 


timeliness learned one year from this job. | 


x * 


By noon one day I had finished har- 


rowing all of a cornfield except about 
an acre of point rows in the poorest cor- 
ner. That afternoon a United States 
Senator was to make a speech in our 
town of Ada. I wanted very much to hear 
him. I decided we could hear the speech 
and get home in plenty of time to harrow 
the remaining acre. We did get home in 
time, but in a heavy thunder shower that 
left the ground too wet to harrow. Rains 
continued off and on until the corn got 
too tall for the harrow. 


x * 


That corner of the field was infested 
with foxtail which also got too tall to 
be covered up by the cultivator. Work 
piled up, as it has a way of doing. The 
foxtail never did get all hoed out. When 
September came the corn in that corner 





was so much poorer than in the rest | 


of the field that it must have yielded 


fifteen or twenty bushels less per acre. | 


The speech didn’t turn out to be very 
good, either. 
*x* * 


That was probably the most expensive 
speech I ever listened to, although years 
later I once spent $10 to hear the famous 
Britisher, George Bernard Shaw, whose 
speech wasn’t very good either. At the 
Republican convention in Philadelphia 
last month I visited a few minutes with 
the Senator, now an ex-. Possibly I should 
have thanked him for teaching me that 
when it is time to get the corn harrowed, 
or any other job done, I had better har- 
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Hey, you! GET ouT 
OF THERE...AND GET 
OUT Quick! 


AW, GIVE ‘EM A REAL SCARE 
* HAVE 'EM eets ED! 


4 









RL 
b. ere 


I HATE TO SAY THIS, DAD, 
BUT YOU'RE GETTING 
A REPUTATION AS SOUR 
AS YOUR DISPOSITION. EVEN 
MOTHER SAYS YOU'RE 
ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE! 





Ja 


GEE JOE - 
your GAD'S A 
SWELL GUY 
LATELY! WHAT 
HAPPENED? 
HE USED TO 
DRIVE US 
OFF/ 


SINCE DAD SWITCHED 
FROM COFFEE TO POSTUM 
HE‘’S A DIFFERENT MAN! 
NO SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 
ANY MORE! LOOK---- 
HE'S HAVING A 














NEW DAD 








I'VE TOLO YOU A DOZEN 
TIMES NOT TO LET THOSE PESKY 
KIDS USE THE SWIMMING HOLE! 
IVE A GOOD MIND TO TELL YOU 
TO PACK UP AND GET... 


ANDO I'VE A 
GOOD MIND TO TELL 
YOU SOMETHING, 
TOO, DAC... 


‘THE INSOLENT LITTLE 

snip! DON'T TAKE 

ANY OF HIS BACK- 
TALK / 











DAD,’ we KNOW WHAT'S WRONG! THE 
YOU-IT'S COFFEE-WERVES 
THAT'S CAUSING YOUR SLEEPLESSNESS ¥ 


AND MAKING YOU SO NERVOUS. 
WON'T YOU TRY POSTUM, 










BE THINKING 
OF LEAVING! 


4 
es <i we 
4 











ANY PEOPLE can 

safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 
—and all children 
should never drink it. 

So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you're nervous and ir- 
ritable—and you think 
coffee-nerves may be responsible— 
switch to Postum. For Postum can’t 
fray your nerves—it contains no caffein 
or stimulant of any kind. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 

instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier...see if you don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp 




















AND THEY SAID 1D 
NEVER MAKE A GO 


OF THE OLD LEWIS PLACE! 










YES, THE NEIGHBORS THOUGHT BILL had bitten off 
more than he could chew. But Bill had plenty of drive 
— started an erosion-control plan for the place and 
fenced off pastures for rotation grazing. He got results, 
too. Last year the farm carried twice as much livestock 
as ever before — showed the first profit in 30 years! 


OE. “8 
BILL’S SUCCESS meant lots of hard work, 
but the way Bill looks at it, it’s easy to 
work hard when you feel fit... when you 
get off to the right start in the morning. 
And Bill knows a great help for that— 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes... 














FIRST TIME BILL TASTED Post's Bran 
Flakes, he went for that tempting, nut-like 
flavor! He’s been having a big bowlful 
every morning for several years now, and 
he’s never found anything to touch them 
for crisp, crunchy goodness. But more 
than that, Post’s Bran Flakes give Bill 2 
IMPORTANT EXTRA BENEFITS... 


HERE’S THE FIRST BENEFIT that helps 
Bill keep feeling fit all the time: Post’s 
Bran Flakes provide bran, a natural regu- 
lator, to help protect you against sluggish- 
ness. People whose systems are irregular, 
due to lack of bulk in the diet, find Post’s 
Bran Flakes, eaten daily, a great aid... 





AND THE SECOND BENEFIT: — Many pre- 
cious food values in one cereal! Post’s 
Bran Flakes are a good cereal source of 
phosphorus, iron, Vitamin B, to help 
maintain good appetite and Vitamin G to 
help promote growth and vigor. Try de- 
licious Post’s 40% Bran Flakes yourself! 





TUNE IN! “YOUNG DOCTOR MALONE” Mon. thru ee. Renee Suet Gre... VOC 


Fri.. CBS Network. See your paper for time and station. 
SAS 77 (\ 2 
> ~ 

“ LIFE 1S SWELL ~ 5 L ; 
WHEN You KEEP WEL® | 
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IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, due to their bulk, 


area regulative cereal. Constipation due to insuffi- 
cient bulk in the diet should yield to Post’s Bran 














Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal or in 
muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, a physician should be consulted. 
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AUGUS!1 


row corn... (or did I really learn? Be- 
cause of going to the convention I’m late 
getting this column written! ). 

The lessons of early experience are 
good ones, even though one may not 
always take full advantage of their teach- 
ing. Another came to me as a cub re- 
porter under a crusty city editor to whom 
I was explaining why I had failed to 
bring in the story he had assigned me to 
get. His pencil never stopped writing and 
was still going when, after I had finished, 
without looking up, he snapped “Can’t 
print excuses!” . . . In the years since, 
curiously mixed as they have been with 
farming and journalism (I earned my 
first typewriter by hoeing corn), the point 
rows that didn’t get harrowed on time, 
and the city editor’s three-word disserta- 
tion on complete performance, have 
risen up hundreds of times. They have 
made it hard to put things off, and hard 
to offer excuses for failure. However. 
being a person of stubborn determina- 


| tion, I frequently manage to achieve con- 





siderable procrastination and excellent 
excuses. Sometimes I am even late with 
the excuses. 

* & 


Did any farmer ever realize his ambi- 
tion to prevent a single weed from going 
to seed during the season? Father never 
quite gave up that hope. There were hot 
August afternoons, after the corn had 
eared out, when we took our hoes to get 
after the weeds that had grown up since 
the corn had been laid by. We would 
saunter along leisurely, for the air can 
be pretty sultry in a tall cornfield by 
August, slashing at ragweed and foxtail. 
How furiously, though, Father would 
chop through a patch of pigweed! The 
tall, fat-stalked ones he would pull by 
hand. Lambsquarter stalks were tough, 
too, and easy to pull. But never was there 
time enough to get them all. 


xkxxewkk 


The Kansas City Star lately quoted a 
Missouri farmer’s arithmetic: “7 million 
farmers will have received by the end 
of 1940, about 3 billion dollars in 
checks. This is about $430 per farm. 
During the same time the national debt 
has gone up by 25 billion dollars. Since 
farmers comprise one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation, farmers are going to have to 
pay one fourth, or 6% billion dollars 
of that debt. That is $890 per farm. 
Government planners will not solve the 
farm problem by handing the farmer 
$430 with one hand, and taking back a 
mortgage on his land for $890 with the 
other.” 

x * 


The name of the farmer who prepared 
these figures is Arthur M. Hyde. The 
former Secretary of Agriculture and for- 
mer Governor of Missouri nowadays gives 
most of his time to the direction of his 
farms in Grundy County, Missouri. 

In a recent visit, he told a story which 
he said had many times lightened hours 
of stress during his responsibilities as a 
public official. 

The teacher of a class of small young- 
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“ sters in Sunday-school was devoting a pe- | 
riod to review. “Who made the world?” 


; re , 4 
she asked. There was no answer. She BILL WAKE Up! SOMEBODY. 
es felt rather disturbed that her teaching r) , ‘5 








“ had apparently been so ineffective. Point- 

h- ing a finger at small Johnnie, she repeat- PROWLING DOWNSTA/RS/ 
“ ed the question. “Johnnie, who made the e 
- world?” The reply this time was prompt. 

“Please, teacher, I didn’t do it.” 

to 

d x * 

d, Fred Pohlman and his brother farm 

y a thousand acres of the good black land 


of Henry County in northwestern Ohio. 
In their farm office the other day, Fred 


h gave me a set of figures. “By full com- 
ry pliance with the AAA,” he said, “we 
nt would receive government checks this 


year for a litthe more than $2,520. We 
should have to leave 173 acres idle. It 







































































ii would also be necessary, because of 
ve other changes in our operations, to dis- 
ve charge three of our men who have fami- 
; lies. They would probably have to go 
d ws WP N or relief, eo few other jobs THERE, SEE— HE'S DRINKING SORRY I SCARED BUT WHY 
rs can be had around hereabouts. At the ITS ONLY ICED TEA! HE'S YOU— I WAS AFTER DOESN'T SHE? 
d- current rate here, the support of three UNCLE TIM HAD GALLONS OF THIS SWELL LIPTON’S SURELY SHE 
n- families would cost the government GETTING IT SINCE HE CAME TEA. WISH YOUR KNOWS THAT 
nt about as much as it would pay us. We SOMETHING TO VISIT. AUNT MARTHA LIPTON'S IS 
} are not taking the payments.” TO EAT. WOULD GIVE ME 
th THIS KIND. 
x * 
In other words, the government stands ut 
‘. to be out around $5,000 on this one large + 3 
a" farm if the owner agrees to its policies. If ~ 
ve there were some tangible evidence that 
- such a program was really a route to a 
d sounder agricultural condition, there 
et might be an excuse. But the restriction 
- measures introduced seven years ago as 
id emergency steps continue at great cost 
as with no proof that they have had any- 
se thing to do with the small price improve- 
1. ment which has taken place. 
ld Mr. Pohlman has given much thought 
1. to improved measures that might be 
Ny taken. Meantime he places his reliance YOU SEE, UNCLE TIM, LIPTON'S 
™ on doing the best job of farming he | GRAND, FULL FLAVOR MAKES 
. knows how to do. IT GO FURTHER. YOU ACTUALLY 
—_ USE LESS TEA! 








Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife was 

a gratified to see two points it has fought y 
om for included in the agricultural plank of | 

the Republican platform. We would like | ade —" 
n. to see them adopted also by the Demo- WORLD'S 

bt crats at Chicago. One point was incentive MOST POPULAR 
ce payments, to encourage farmers to pro- TEA. 

Mt duce the things this country needs in- | 

















































to ” . 
pant stead of paying subsidies for not produc- | 
“a ing anything. This principle has great BOY, WAIT TILL I TELL AND DON’T FORGET To 
he positive and constructive value for | MARTHA ABOUT THIS TELL HER IT COSTS 
er strengthening the weak places in our | WONDERFUL ICED LIPTON’S! ONLY /2 A CENT 
i larm set-up. It opens the way for new GOSH, IT'S pat so 

crops and new outlets, and for a great REFRESHING: 

deal of useful rehabilitation. 
wi The incentive payment plan can be ap- | 
he plied, if desired, to a broad series of | 
, farm improvement actions—not only new 
es crops, crops for new uses, but for erosion | 
is control, soil building, weed fighting, and 

other steps of permanent value. 
sh Point two in the platform was support 
rs ‘or increased research to find more and | 
n more new uses for farm materials. 

ae tl 

= yA BylaaZZ. , | 











ONTH of 

“new money” 

is August— 

new money from 
crops going to mar- 
ket: Watermelons, 
peaches, grain, po- 
tatoes, cherries, 
pears, currants, can- 
taloupes, peas, ete. 
New money to 
spend for modern 
conveniences and 
equipment adds zest 
to a trip to the fair. 


Pigs full-fed 


Come out ahead. 


@A_ Kentucky 
farmer told me: 
“The best breed of 
hog is a full corn- 
crib.” I repeat this for the benefit of the 
folks who are trying to get spring pigs 
ready for early fall market. If they are to 
go over the scales at good weights in Sep- 
tember, give them plenty of grain, protein 
supplement, minerals, shade and water. 


Call the doctor. Another guy 
Turned too short with the tractor in high. 


@ Here is an easy explanation for some 
of the tractor accidents in the field: Try- 
ing to turn while traveling too fast. To 
prevent spills in turning, heed what 
A. P. Yerkes writes: 

“The narrower the wheels are set, of 
course, the greater the need for care in 
turning. Wheel weights, which are avail- 
able for this purpose, should always be 
used when the wheel spacings are nar- 
row. 

“Before making a short turn in high 
gear, the throttle control lever should be 
set in the fully retarded position and the 
brakes used, if necessary, to bring the 
tractor speed below five miles per hour.” 


Of soap and drying cloth be wary 
When washing milk pails in the dairy. 


@ Rinse milk utensils with cold water 
before milk dries, to get rid of milk 
solids. 

After rinsing, scrub thoroughly with 
a good dairy washing powder (not soap) 
and hot water. Follow the scrubbing with 
a second rinse of hot water—the hotter 
the better. 

Dry utensils quickly, to prevent rust- 
ing; but don’t dry with a cloth. Invert 
them in the sun, if there is no drying 
oven in the dairy. If scalding water is 
used to rinse after scrubbing, the utensils 
will dry much quicker. 

Rinse with chlorine solution just before 
milking, to kill any remaining bacteria. 
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@. This idea is from E. E. Webb, Pulaski 
county, Virginia: “Stove wood is scarce 
in this section. When I am not working 
at crops, I cut and deliver wood at $1.75 
a cord. I take in extra dollars every 
month.” 


Forward agriculture shall 
Vove when it regains morale. 


@. Beginners with brome grass for pas- 
ture, in the land where bluegrass burns 
out in summer, might as well try the 
method that Kansas farmers are using to 
sow brome following wheat. 

After the wheat is off, they prepare a 
good seedbed, then broadcast or drill 
the brome grass about the middle of 
September, and go over it with a packer 





NOW IS THE TIME TO 


Read a book. 

Cut a melon. 

Summer fallow. 

Repair the silo. 

Buy a new straw hat. 

Buy a new scythe stone. 

Lubricate farm machinery. 

Fight mites in poultry houses. 

Turn fall-freshening cows dry. 

Plow under orchard cover crops. 

Buy new jar rubbers for canning. 

Tell Junior to get his hair cut. 

Full-feed pigs for early fall market. 

Clip weeds and tough grass in pastures. 

Think of your farm as part of the na- 
tional defense. 

Cut out and burn old raspberry canes 
that fruited this year. 

Count missing stalks in cornfield. Need 
a new planter next year? 

Make a freezer of ice cream and ask 
the neighbors in to help eat it. 

Moisten the mash with skimmed milk 
to help Biddy over the late-summer 
laying slump. 

Ask your wife if she has had the gauge 
checked on the old pressure cooker. 
Has to be exactly correct for peas 
and beans. Botulinus, you know. 


* 


TOPICS IN SEASON 





AUGUST 


to firm the seedbed. 

Farmers who have 
a force feed grain 
drill can use this 
for brome. The fer- 
tilizer compartment 
of a fertilizer drill 
will sow the seed 
well if it is’ thor- 
oughly cleaned to 
take out trash. 


Grief for many 
Is creeping Jennie, 


@ An August tip 
on weed _ killing: 
Field bindweed 


(also called wild 
morning. glory, 
creeping Jennie 
and various other 
names) can get 
started on your farm from seed carried in 
the custom combine, in the threshing 
machine or on bundle wagons used in the 
threshing ring. Field bindweed comes to 
any farm more readily than it leaves. 


Vew to you this fact may be: 
Eggs have all vitamins but C. 


@ Being an egg is no picnic in August. 
Eggs can’t fan themselves, or drink iced 
tea, or lie in the hammock, or swim in the 
lake. Without some help from the flock- 
owner, Humpty Dumpty doesn’t make a 
very good impression when he goes to 
town to get groceries in hot weather. 

To help him do a better job of shop- 
ping, keep plenty of clean nesting ma- 
terial in suitable nests; gather eggs sev- 
eral times a day in wire baskets; place 
them immediately in a room (high hu- 
midity, 40° to 70° F.) where they will 
cool quickly; market them twice a week. 
Don’t put eggs from stolen nests with 
eggs from the laying house. Keep the lay- 
ing house as cool as you can. High sum- 
mer temperatures make small eggs. 

@ Writes Grif McKay: “Just as well ask 
an adopted child to grow red hair like 
your granddad as to expect chickens to 
put on rapid gains without a complete 
ration in summer.” 
@ Bots will cause Dobbin less trouble 
next winter if you sponge horses (every 
week from August on) with two per cent 
solution of coal tar creosote. 
@ Despite fall drought last year, Frank 
Hubka, Gage county, Nebraska, got an 
excellent stand of alfalfa by plowing the 
field immediately after wheat harvest, 
double harrowing and double rolling 
(crisscross) the soil to prepare a firm 
seedbed, into which the seed was rolled 
(shallow) rather than drilled. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks 
and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred @ Visit the typical American Farm atthe Firestone Exhibit. See how 


Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. into Firestone Champion Tires at the ap -seneesi Factory and Exhibition —a— 
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WENDELL WILLKIE’S 
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LAY, BOY, you're all right.” A voice 
S boomed. “I’m going to give you a 
farm to run some day.” 

Joe Kramer blinked some of the chaff 
out of his eyes and looked up. It was the 
man with the big shoulders and _ black 
cowlick who'd been leaning against the 
gate when he went to work that morning. The man nodded 
and dodged back out of the blower stream. 

Joe Kramer was 21 years old and had been a farm hand for 
eight of them, ever since the day he ran away from his father’s 
erocery business in southern Indiana. If there was one thing 
he wanted in this world, it was a farm to manage, and now two 
hours after he’d started this new job on a hog-and-feeder farm 
near Rushville, somebody was offering him a place. 

“By jiminy,” he muttered, and went back to work. 

“If he says he will, then he will,” Louis Berkemeir, the farm 
manager, told him that noon. “He watches you for a little 
while, then he knows you inside from out. That’s Mr. Willkie 
all over.” 

Today, Joe Kramer and his wife, Christine, manage one of 
Wendell Willkie’s five farms in central Indiana. They live in 
an eight room frame house that stands on a knoll just east 
of a cluster of orange brown barns. The name on the mail box 
says “Joseph Kramer,” just as four other mail boxes, sand- 
wiched among the score that line a five mile stretch of gravel 
road, say “Jesse Bell,” “Louis Berkemeir,” “Charles Brown” 
and “Harold Moore.” Only the fingers of neighbors identify 
these five hog-and-feeder farms as the 1,411 acres owned by 
the Republicans’ 1940 candidate for President. 


The Hog-raisingest County 

They lie, all five of them, in a semi-circle northwest of Rush- 
ville, seat of the hog-raisingest county in the USA. Their 
traffic noises are the soft “oink” of half-grown Durocs and 
Hampshires and Polands muzzling against blood-red ears of 
corn, of Herefords clattering through the beech and butternut 
groves to drink from the glens of Mud Creek. Their politics is 
the politics of ploughs and reapers and a dozen men growing 





During the first week of July, 
Farm Journal journeyed to 
Mr. Willkie’s native Indiana to 
look at his five farms. 
is what we saw and heard. 
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every last grain and stalk of feed on the 
home land. 

Rushville had just finished breakfast 
when Lewis East, livestock agent for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, drove us in from 
Richmond. Mildred Macmillen, the county 
agent’s secretary, assured a group of 
farmers that every effort was being made to get Mr. Willkie 
down to the Rush County Fair on July 28. In the barren frescoed 
office of the county AAA committee, Glen Kirkham was just 
telling reporters, for the 20th time in three days, that all of 
the Willkie farms signed up with Triple A this year, and that 
their conservation payments for 1939 totalled $528. 

Mary Sleeth sat on the front porch of her stucco cottage 
on Harrison Street arguing with a carpenter about fencing 
for the Willkie farm that skirts Highway US 52. “I'll be right 
with you,” she called. “The Greyhound bus people are put- 
ting the farms on their maps this summer and that Moore 
fence looks pretty terrible. It’s going to throw the budget 
out of kilter, but that’s one of the costs of being in the public 
eye, I guess.” 


Here 


Wedding in Rushville 


As we waited we talked about the Willkies. That white 
home a block up the street was the house where Edith Wilks, 
daughter of a local contractor and assistant to Librarian Mary 
Sleeth, went into the parlor on her father’s arm one morning 
22 years ago and came out of it as the wife of Wendell Willkie. 
A square away is the home of Mrs. Wilks, where the Willkies 
stay on their visits to Rushville and where their 20-year-old 
son, Phillip, boards while he works on the farms during school 
vacation. And up there on the porch, arguing like a veteran 
about wire and staples and hardwood posts, was Mary Sleeth 
herself, the town librarian who had told Edith Wilks, “Marry 
that young man. He’s going places,” and who, sixteen years 
later, had sat in on the talkfests between Willkie and his 
father-in-law when the lawyer, now a $75,000 a year man, de- 
cided to get one foot back on the land. Two years ago, when 
Mr. Wilks died, Miss Sleeth accepted the job of general man- 
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ager for the farms. 

Miss Sleeth explained Mr. Willkie’s aims in getting back 
to the land as we drove out US 52. He has always believed 
that every last mother’s son should have some knowledge and 
appreciation of farming. 

Phillip Willkie had been raised in the city. The father felt 
that the boy, then 14, should have a lick at work behind the 
thresher, planting grain and nursing baby stock into fat, 
healthy hogs and steers, just as he had worked on the farms 
around his home town of Elwood, 50 miles north. “That was 
the excuse he gave,” said Miss Sleeth with her eyes dancing. 
“But the real reason was Wendell Willkie’s faith in farm land 
as a sound business investment and his desire to get his own 
feet back in the straw pile.” The first farm. 398 acres of flat- 
land and woodlot, was purchased in 1934 and Louis Berkemeir, 
a veteran farmer, came on as manager. 


Keeping Down the Overhead 

But buying land was just the beginning in Willkie’s eyes. 
The farmer who makes a good living and 10 per cent, he 
argued, is the farmer with a low overhead. So the first farm 
was set up on a program of self-sufficiency, and the others 
have followed suit. Willkie told Berkemeir that there would 
be money and to spare to build up the land for crops that 
would feed the hogs and cattle. But. he warned, never try it 
the other way around: keep to a balanced ratio of stock and 
home-grown feed. 

The second step was to 
put the farm homes in 
shape. The houses got 
new foundations. weather- 
proofing and a flood of 
white paint. Electricity 
was run in from the local 
REA lines. Kitchen equip- 
ment was modernized, not 
elaborately but on a sen- 
sible everyday basis. 
Rackety old barns were 
ripped down; white 
brooder houses and 
compact, small 
barns went up on 
their sites. Finished, 
the Willkie build- 
ings were no show- 
place but sturdy 
dirt-farm units any 
good landsman 
would be proud to 
own. 

Finally, apple, 
cherry and _ peach 
trees were planted 
on each place; 
“sass” gardens laid 
out in each side- 
yard, and_ truck- 
loads of young 
beech and _hard- 
wood trees planted 
in the small wood- 
lots. 

Willkie made the 
original advance for feeder cattle and stock. Now he splits 
50-50 with managers on the livestock sales, using his share to 
build up the farms and buy new equipment. The farms are 
assessed at $88,000; he has made a net average profit of three 
per cent on his investment each year. 

Year-round hands have their own homes, rent free, on the 
farms and are given garden plots and seed, milk, a flock of 
hens, use of the brooder houses, and as much fruit and berries 
as they want plus a cash salary of $30 a month. 
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Feeder cattle are bought in the yards at Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, Mo. All stock is marketed through the terminals 
at Cincinnati and Indianapolis, except for a few quick sales 
made to the Armour packing plant in Rushville. 

The Berkemeir place this year has 10 acres in barley, 85 

acres of corn, 60 

, acres of wheat to 

ee i al —_ — feed its 80 cattle 
y 5 a — and 200 hogs. Like 










the other farms, it 


_ 
follows the tried ro- 
: tation of wheat to 

' clover to corn. 
‘ Joe Kramer has 
13. acres of  soy- 
™~/ " beans on his place, 


for the second year. 


Last year’s beans 
were home-ground 
‘5 in a portable mill 


and mixed with 
Joe’s corn, wheat 
and barley for stock 
and chicken feed. 
Christine Kramer. 
as thrifty a funda- 
mentalist as her 
husband, uses home 
wheat for all her 
baking and last 
year began to weave 
blankets from the 
wool of the small 
flock of Dorsets 
they keep across the road. 
Joe, in three years, has 
paid back more than half 
of the personal loan Mr. 
Willkie advanced when he 
put the Kramers in charge 
of the 3ll-acre _ place. 
“And, by jiminy,” said 
- . 7 Joe getting red in the 
a a Gonatd co Berke. face, “there's his interest 
meir tussles (center) with the : 
calf he will show at the Rush now.” He held his arms 
County Fair on July 28. Mary out to three-year-old Mari- 
Sleeth (below) looks over the lyn Kramer. 
ER OUET ha. “Who’s the best boss in 





coming out the door right 


the world next to your 
daddy?” Joe asked. Marilyn crunched at her cracker for a 
second, then looked up and smiled. “Mr. Willkie,” she yelled 
and fled back to the kitchen. 

Finally at sundown, we cornered Ernest Brown, the county 
agent, in his own front yard. Miss Sleeth advised that visit. 
“Mr. Brown’s a fine county agent,” she said. “He won't kow- 
tow to any man and I don’t think he’s been bowled over a bit 
by Mr. Willkie’s nomination. Get his opinions on the farms.” 

Ernest Brown shook hands, then squatted on his haunches 
and looked up at us. Beyond the fence, a half grown Duroc 
was congratulating himself on his discovery of another ear of 
corn. A breeze ruffled the beech and butternut groves along 
Mud Creek: a quarter mile away a windmill creaked. 

“I’m not going to be afraid for farmers if that man’s elected 
president,” Ernest Brown said. “He’s put hard-headed, sound 
ideas to work up there, and he’s picked men who know their 
jobs. Most fellows when they make a pile put up a big show- 
place and pour a million dollars into stock and barns. Not 
this Willkie boy! He’ll make money there and so will his 
managers. I ain’t worried a little titmouse’s worth about this 
country’s farm policies if they’re going to be bossed by Farm- 


er Willkie.” 
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Washington, Tuesday, July 9 

OU WILL receive this copy of 

Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 

on or about July 15, the day the 

Democratic Convention will open in Chi- 

cago. Perhaps by then the answer to the 

Roosevelt Third Term riddle will be made 
publie. 

Two theories as to Roosevelt’s de- 
cision prevail here: (1) Mr. Willkie is so 
strong that Mr. Roosevelt dare not op- 
pose him for fear of defeat; (2) Mr. 
Willkie is so strong that only Mr. Roose- 
velt can defeat him, and therefore FDR 
must run voluntarily, be drafted, or be 
considered a traitor to his party. 

“You pays your money and Mr. Roose- 


” 


velt makes your choice. ... 
° 


INCENTIVE payments and chemurgy, 
urged by several thousand Farm Journal 
readers, are integral parts of the Repub- 
lican party platform adopted by the Phil- 
adelphia convention on June 26. 

One paragraph of the farm section 
reads as follows: “We shall provide in- 
centive payments, when necessary, to 
encourage increased production of agri- 
cultural commodities, adaptable to our 
soil and climate, not now produced in 
sufficient quantities for our home mar- 
kets, and will stimulate the use and proc- 
essing of all farm products in industry as 
raw materials.” 

The Republican Congressional Agri- 
cultural Study Committee has received 
from the subcommittee on farm chemurgy 
a report based upon hearings held during 
the winter. The subcommittee, headed by 
capable Congressman Roy O. Woodruff, 
who nominated Senator Vandenberg at 
Philadelphia, made nine conclusions, all 
tavorable to chemurgy. Number 8: 

“Your Committee is convinced that 
with proper governmental encouragement, 
adequate investment of private capital, 
and a careful and not too precipitate 
Progress in the establishment of a Farm 
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* GOINGS-ON IN 


WASHINGTON x 











Chemurgic agriculture, the whole field 
can, without undue difficulty and within 
a reasonable period of time, be fully 
developed in this country to a_ great 
and now uncomprehended improvement 
of the condition of agriculture in the 
United States.” 
* 


YESTERDAY afternoon the Republican 
candidates for the nation’s top jobs met 
face-to-face for the first time. Wendell 
L. Willkie and Senator Charles L. Me- 
Nary, with the aid of a special advisory 
group appointed by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, this morning were lay- 
ing plans to sweep the country as they 
had stormed the Republican Convention. 

Washington Republicans find Willkie 
very much to their taste, and assure your 
correspondent that he (and they) will 
win in November. Campaign machinery 
is being geared up, and the signs indicate 
that the rumpled-haired Hoosier will take 
on FDR or his designate with glee and a 
hard right fist. 

New Deal alarm shows in Rooseveltian 
remarks to the press, and in statements 
by satellites. 

. 


REPUBLICANS here are also pleased 
over the selection of one of their own 
number as running mate for Willkie. Sen- 
ator Charles Linza McNary is leader of 
the Republicans in the Senate. He offers 
long administrative experience, a back- 
log of popularity in the Far West, and a 
long record as a friend of agriculture. 
Candidate McNary, who successfully 
piloted the famous McNary-Haugen bills 
through Congress in the twenties, only 
to meet presidential vetoes, farms 500 
acres five miles north of Oregon’s capital 





Oregon’s McNary 


city, Salem. 

His chief crops are filberts, white cher- 
ries, walnuts and prunes. The Senator’s 
livestock consists of ducks, geese, chick- 
ens, bees, a stray dog, a pony for adopt- 
ed daughter Charlotte, and a pool full of 
trout which are fed chopped liver. 

Mrs. McNary supervises canning op- 
erations in their modest white clap-board 
house set in a grove of Douglas firs. The 
Senator, a Grange member, is a conserva- 
tionist and tree fancier, has established a 
superb arboretum and is known as the 
author of an early treatise on filbert cul- 
ture. 





Defense and Prosperity 


Two-thirds of the families of the U. S. average 
$69 a month for all expenses of living. What a 
tremendous opportunity the nation now has to 
establish real prosperity above that level and 
raise the incomes of those who need to earn more! 

Here we are, unitedly in favor of a powerful 
defense. Defense cannot be powerful if it de- 
pends only on armament. To be perfect, defense 
must include the production within our borders of 
every essential to American life, from soap to 
stainless steel. The national defense is weakened 
by every pound of agricultural or mineral neces- 
sity which our own producers do not supply. 

We cannot defend American Freedom with 
imports. Defense steps by government to enable 
American farmers to produce the oils, fibers, 
starches, and other items now imported, will cause 
the earning power of the people to rise. As new 
crops and new industries become established, jobs 
will be created and foundations laid for high levels 
of prosperity. Defense itself demands not only 
home supplies of every needed material, but also 
a happy and busy population. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
fact that prosperity depends solely upon produc- 
tion. Nor upon the fact that only by production of 
goods can there be a national income sufficient to 
pay the painful bill which we must somehow meet 
for defense, and to pay our other great debts. 

America now has the chance to perfect her 
defense and to ease paying for it by the very pro- 
cess of producing the goods and creating the 
earning power necessary to make defense com- 
plete. 





WITH HIS usual impetuosity, the Presi- 
dent has proposed that the United States 
shall help its good neighbors to dispose 
of their surpluses through a Pan-Ameri- 
can “cartel,” or tight trade agreement. 

Definite news of this nebulous plan 
will probably not be forthcoming until 
after the Pan-American Conference at 
Havana, ten days hence. 

Administration spokesmen outside the 
immediate Roosevelt circle are finding it 
difficult to explain how the United States 
can buy, barter, consume or dump in the 
sea the wheat, corn and beef of Argen- 
tina, or the cotton of Brazil—the same 
products U.S. farmers have for sale. New 
Dealers who are desperately trying to 
keep our own foreign markets open, or 
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The Fiber of Strength 


HETHER by revolution, resolution or by conquest there is not one 
single important Democracy left in Europe today. Hitler isn't the First 
Cause. He is the Result. 

The real disaster came with the breakdown of national character. 
Politicians anxious to feather their own nests, to perpetuate themselves in 
office, or to replace those already in office, played class against class, 
and sold favors for votes. Pap for this group, a handout for that one, taxes 
and borrowings, so the coffers might be emptied where the votes looked 
sweetest and the time ripest. 

France built herself a Maginot Line to repel what she called the enemies 
of her Democracy. But behind that Line the things that had made France 
great were forgotten. 

Forgotten was production. Forgotten the fact that Labor, Capital, Farmer 

and Trade were merely names, that all who bore those labels were just 
plain Frenchmen. France got Social Security, public works, short hours and 
high wages, subsidies for her pressure groups, and a Maginot Line. But with 
all her armed might, she lost her Country. 
' Americans must pull government out of the Auctioneer's chair and stop 
the Public Auction Sale. A Frenchman (De Tocqueville in 1831) did us the 
honor to give our moral and intellectual fiber as his first reason for believing 
that we could preserve the United States as a representative republic. 

That implies individual vigor. It implies in all of our customs, habits, 
Opinions and social intercourse, in all of the details of our daily lives, that 
we think and live as free individuals—not as members of classes, groups, 
organizations or parties. 

It implies that when any considerable number of us are in trouble, the rest 
of us will help but not that the Public Purse is the Public Trough. 

It implies work, the creation of wealth, the spread of trade, the full 
employment of capital, unity of purpose—but for no particular group, nor 
at the expense of any particular group. It implies that a new Administration 
is needed in Washington, for the one now there stands for everything that 
has caused the self-defeat of Democracy in Europe. 

Let us not believe that armed strength is all we need for protection. 
Strength from within is the indispensable basis of defense. In our mad haste 
to build mechanical defense, let us recover the pioneer spirit that prepared 
us for Freedom. It is the only spirit that can preserve Freedom. A return to 
the moral convictions that inspired those men who planned our Democracy 
165 years ago is the most important step to take in safeguarding that 


LAST MONTH this column printed Gen- 
eral Marshall’s data on military defense 
equipment which would be available on 
completion of the army’s present pro- 
gram. 

Further investigation reveals that the 
situation is even less favorable to an 
administration which has had seven years 
and seven billions to strengthen U.S. de- 
fenses. 

Instead of 607 anti-aircraft sound lo- 
cators needed by the Army, only 321 are 
on order, and these to be delivered by 
August, 1941. Now on hand, 194. 

Only 131,789 Garand rifles are act’ ally 
on order, due to be delivered by June, 
1942, instead of 202.559. On hand, 38,000. 

The figures we gave last month repre- 
sent what the army hopes to have some 
time in the future, only part of which has 
been ordered from manufacturers. Other 
“on order” figures given last month can 
be discounted similarly. The “on hand” 
figures as printed are correct as of May 1. 
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Democracy. With that, the army and navy. | 








to find new ones, sometimes neglecting 
attempts at improving domestic markets, 
find queries about this extension of our 
planned economy a little embarrassing. 

Washington suspects that the Presi- 
dent is out on a limb. Sympathizing with 
the broad aims of maintaining and ex- 
panding cordial political and economic 
relations with Latin America, Washing- 
ton wonders if strong-minded Latin repre- 
sentatives at Havana will not bargain 
shrewdly, perhaps refuse to be cartelled. 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt has pulled out 
a couple of other white rabbits recently. 
One of these turned out well when the 
Senate today appeared ready to confirm 
the names of Republicans Henry L. Stim- 
son and Frank Knox for positions as War 
and Navy Secretaries, respectively. 

A second proposal, universal defense 
training for young men and women, has a 


less clear prospect ahead. Bills have 
been introduced to provide for military 
training for men, but political events 
have overshadowed these radical (for 
peace-time) suggestions. However, they 
will be coming up for even stronger de- 
bate in the near future. 
. 

WIN OR lose in the Presidential race 
this Fall, Washington expects the Repub- 
licans to let nothing stand in the way of 
gaining a majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Minority leader Joe Martin’s firm but 
fair handling of the gavel as Chairman 
at the Republican convention served to 
strengthen the resolve to put him in the 
Speaker’s chair next session. Selected 
yesterday to head Mr. Willkie’s strategy 
staff, he may find it necessary to leave 
his work as head of the Republican Con- 
gressional campaign committee to less 
expert hands. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


N June 28, while Franklin Roose- 
QO velt and Henry Wallace were 

pointing out the advantages of a 
trade cartel of the Americas, a steamer 
slipped quietly into New York harbor 
carrying 21,000 boxes of King David, 
Jonathan and Monroe Favorite apples, 
16.000 boxes of pears and 10,000 pack- 
ages of grapes—all from the Argentine. 
Originally destined for the Swedish trade, 
they were dumped on the New York mar- 
ket next day, auctioned off to the whole- 
sale trade at rockbottom prices. 
© American cheesemakers are faced with 
their greatest opportunity since 1918 to 
take over the entire home market. Ware- 
houses have sold their last Finnish 
gruyere and Danish bleu, have only a six 
months’ supply of Italian, a two months’ 
supply of Holland and a four months’ 
supply of Swedish cheeses remaining. 
Meanwhile, cheese factories are working 
their laboratories overtime and announce 
heavy sales of American camembert, lied- 
erkranz and chateau types. 
® August 12 to 18 will be Farm Week 
at the New York World’s Fair. Lands- 
men motifs are more numerous in the big 
exhibits this year. Ford Motors has a 
“horse opera”; Firestone Tire & Rubber 
has fixed up a typical barnyard with live- 
stock and poultry; General Motors holds 
to its striking Futurama. 
® The University of Minnesota has set 
up an industrial development committee 
that acts as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on new crops, and new manufactur- 
ing processes of raw materials. Data will 
be given individuals or groups interested 
in establishing new industries in the state, 
or using state-grown products. 
© When the war cut off peat imports from 
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Germany, Holland and Ireland, farmers 
near Valdosta, Ga. drained off an old 
bog that contains 2,000,000 bales of peat 
and, this fall, will begin shipping out 200 


bales a day. 


TROPICAL GUM PROMISES 
LONGER LIFE FOR LARD 


| \RD prices turned sick four years ago. 
4 The economists agreed that they 
were the cause of the swine epidemic 
known as “Se pork.” Storage stocks of 
100 million pounds now top all records. 

On June 18, packers’ and producers’ 
representatives were called to Washing- 
ton where Under Secretary Claude R. 
Wickard proposed Federal standards to 
provide that lard produced under federal 
inspection be made only from fresh fatty 
tissues. Edible pork 
fat not measuring 
up to this grading 
would then, he sug- 
gested, be sold as 
“rendered pork fat” 
or under some simi- 
lar name. 

Packers, in reply, 
pointed out that 
they have had the 
lard problem under 
study for some time and are in the midst 
of an experimental lard improvement 
campaign. Quality lard, they added, de- 
pends on more than the quality and types 
of fat used in the rendering. 

The hearing was adjourned until Au- 
gust 1. Opinion is divided on the govern- 





DR. R. C. NEWTON 


ment’s proposal. 

len years ago, Dr. R. C. Newton of the 
research laboratories of Swift & Co. sat 
down to a study of the fatty acid mol- 
ecule. He knew that the molecule is built 
like a linked chain, and that oxygen in 
the air broke down some of the links in 
the molecules of lard. This breakdown 





RICE HALL & 


poultry building at Cornell University, which is to be known as Rice 
Hall—the first college poultry building to be named for an indi- 
vidual poultryman. Professor Rice, who became Cornell's first Pro- 
fessor of Poultry Husbandry in 1903, is known as the grandfather of conservative 


Professor James E. Rice, President Day and 
world-famed botanist Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey stood up together four cents a head. 
June 29, at Ithaca, N. Y. The occasion was the dedication of the 960: cheinkese of 


produces rancidity. 

Finally, after three years, Dr. Newton 
and his associates discovered that minute 
quantities of gum from a tropical tree 
called the guaiacum mixed into the lard 
will produce a protective coating around 
the weak links in the lard molecule 
chains, and keep the oxygen out. 

The process was tested, patented by 
Swift & Co. and presented to officials of 
the USDA for approval. That was over 
six years ago. Since then, according to 
the inside story, USDA officials consis- 
tently turned the idea down, after ruling 
that guaiac (pronounced gwhy-ak) was 
a substance foreign to lard, ete. 

Finally, this spring, after huge Surplus 
Commodity Corporation purchases failed 
to reduce lard stocks and other New Deal 
lard schemes had failed, Swift was given 
a permit to market experimental batches 
of the guaiac-stabilized lard. The first 
packages will be placed on sale about 
August 1. 

Meanwhile, the company has financed 
a four-year experiment at the University 
of Chicago under Professor Anton J. 
Carlson, physiologist. Feeding tests were 
conducted on college students and labor- 
atory animals. Final reports show that 
guaiac is absolutely neutral with no phy- 
siological effects on animals or human 
beings. Lard with a shot of .3 of 1% of 
guaiac in it will stay sweet and pure for 
a year or longer on an open shelf. 

The guaiacum tree grows wild in Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies, and 
the gum is obtained by bleeding in a 
manner similar to the collection of maple 
sap and rubber gums. 


TRAILING SHEEP BY TRUCK 


MILLIONS of lambs, fat and frisky from 
a summer of grazing on the high ranges 
of the western national forests, are com- 
ing down to the rail- 
roads _ in_ trucks. 
Every year sees more 
of the lambs come 
out by trucks, instead 
of on the hoof. 

It’s money in poc- 
ket to bring the lambs 
down by truck. Sheep- 
man L. W. Clough 
reports on moving 
1,000 lambs 35 miles 
from the White River 
National Forest in 
Colorado. In the old 
days, he says, cost of 
trailing would have 
been about $341, di- 
vided as follows: Five 
days on the trail at 


three pounds per 
head — exceedingly 
at nine 





poultry instructors. He was one of the organizers of the World's cents a pound, $270; 


Poultry Science Association, and was chairman of the World's Poul- 


try Congress in Cleveland last year. 


losses from poison 





Photo by U. 8. Forest Service 


FEATHERBED LANDING +. One of Un- 
cle Sam's parachute-jumper fire fighters, 
dressed in fire-resistant suit, landing with 
equipment in an inaccessible area, makes a 
"featherbed landing.’ The young pines, catch- 
ing the parachute, absorb most of the shock. 
Fire fighters are being trained to use para- 
chutes for fire fighting in Rocky Mountain na- 
tional forests this summer. 


weeds and coyotes, five head, $31. 

It cost 14 cents a head, or $140, to 
truck the sheep from the range. But 
trucking reduced shrinkage to a mere 
pound a head, or $90 (at nine cents a 
pound). Trucked sheep couldn’t eat any 
poison weeds that might be along the 
trail, and coyotes aren’t yet in the habit 
of storming trucks, so this item was elim- 
inated entirely. Total cost of trucking was 
$230. The trucks meant a saving of $110 
in this instance. 

On longer hauls, quite common in the 
West, the savings would be even more 
significant because the shrink would be 
greater on the trail. 


MILLION DOLLAR TUNG 


MISSISSIPPI’S tung groves escaped in- 
jury from the worst winter ever recorded, 
and tung growers expect a million dollar 
harvest this fall. Pearl River county, one 
of the most important tung centers, 
promises to produce 40 tank cars of tung 
oil. At present prices, this would bring 
better than $550,000. 


NO YOUNG BANDS 

MUSICIANS’ unions at Canton, Ohio, 
have demanded that union bands be em- 
ployed throughout the four days of the 
Stark County Fair. The unions object to 
rural 4-H or high school bands playing 
on the grounds, even on Children’s Day. 











































Stock scales are precision instruments. They 
get dump-truck treatment. Cooped up like 
this, concealed from the producer by dusty 
windows, they make "ghost meat" possible. 


State inspectors test scales once or twice a 
year, paste on the state seal of approval. It 
takes hours to test and adjust a scale, but 
only a second to throw it out of gear again. 





If the slip recording the weight is put in the 
stamp slot on the rider before the beam is in 
absolute balance, it will "shrink" three pounds 
off a hog, 10 pounds or more off a steer. 


T Dodge City they 
still tell stories of ghost cattle that pound 
along the Chisholm Trail at midnight, 
guarded by cowboys dead these fifty 
vears. But from Packers Row in Los 
Angeles to the slaughter houses in Boston 
they're beginning to tell stories of ghost 
beef, veal, lamb and pork. 

This yarn isn’t folklore. The meat is 
ghost meat only in the sense that the 
farmers who raised it don’t get paid for 
it. The buyers get it through shortweight 
tricks in many of the 1,500 auction mar- 
kets that have sprung up in the U. S. 
since 1932. 

Cattle rushing and bawling across the 
scale platforms on a _ hot afternoon; 
cigar smoke and confusion; the scale 
beams and the weighmaster concealed 
behind dirty windows in a wood contrap- 
tion that looks like an upright piano box. 
... Under these conditions it’s fairly easy 
for the weighman to tip the scales four 
to 30 Ibs. a head. That means better val- 
ues for the buyers, and gives the auc- 
tioneer a margin for advertising higher 
prices than those offered by competitive 
yards or the union terminals. (Whether 
he pays the advertised prices or not is 
another matter and another Farm 
Journal story.) 


It doesn’t seem like much... a few 


When the weightmaster twirls the smallweight 
knob (circled) as he inserts the weight ticket, 
he lightens the stamped weight from 5 to 30 
Ibs. without throwing the beam off balance. 


By Robert West Howard 


pounds here and a few pounds there. But 
in one eastern state that has average east- 
ern feeder stocks and only 25 auction 
yards, farmers are estimated to have lost 
$275,000 through short weights last year. 

“The situation is so bad that we don't 
dare to finance auction marketing by the 
co-operatives,” an official of the Farm 
Credit Administration told me last month. 
“They just can’t keep up with the prices 
and hold the farmers if they attempt 
honest weights. But worst of all, the buy- 
ers won't come in.” 


“Joe Did It’’ 


Whose fault is it? Nobody’s, it seems. 
The auctioneers point a thumb over their 
shoulders toward the buyers. The buyers 
blame it on the exacting reports demand- 
ed by their bosses. The packers shake 
their heads and say, probably truthfully, 
that they don’t know anything about it 
and couldn’t help it if they did. 

Washington can do little because only 
a few of the auctions are large enough to 
come under the Packer & Stockyards Act. 
A few state governments have marketing 
regulations, but the laws controlling them 
are weak and full of loopholes. There 
have even been cases where state inspec- 
tion seals, pasted on the scale’s beam 
rider, have thrown the scales two and 
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three per cent off balance, in the buyer’s 
favor. 

Consumer bellows against old fash- 
ioned, thumb-ridden scales in city grocery 
stores caused a cleanup there fifteen 
years ago. 

But that campaign never reached the 
stockyards. 

Producers are apt to center their in- 
terest on livestock prices rather than 
weights. When auctions began to springup 
in the late 1920s in answer to farm com- 
plaints against high yardage fees at the 
terminal yards, many auctioneers bought 
secondhand scales that had only 10 or 
20 pound graduations. They have further 
confused the issue by deducting from 3 to 
5 per cent of the sales price for shrink- 
age during the truck trip from their 
farms to shipping yards. 

The reason for this was that, from the 
beginning, the auctions were forced to 
compete with the prices fixed at the 
terminal markets. The easiest way around 
that problem was via the scales route. 
Auctioneers and buyers took to the idea 
with a rush. 

“In running an auction barn success- 
fully,” a veteran auctioneer told me last 
month, “it is very necessary that you ad- 
vertise the fact that you have plenty of 
‘hot buyers’ at your sales. In my section 
of the mid-west there is an auction sale 
about every 20 miles, and there are only 
four competitive ‘hot’ buyers in the terri- 
tory. 


Buyer Pressure 

“On the very first day of my sale, the 
hog buyer of one of the big packing com- 
panies came around to weep on my shoul- 
der. He showed me the reports his com- 
pany made him fill out to show the yard 
shrinkage on each hog he bought, and 
moaned that that sheet had to be ‘right’ 
because hog buying was all he knew, and 
there weren't any hog-buying projects on 
WPA. He said that if my weights were 
right for him, he’d be one of my best buy- 
ers. 

“I guess my weights never were right 
as far as he was concerned. For three 
years, he'd call me up after each sale and 
tell me that my weights were as much as 
six hundred pounds below the ones my 
competitors gave him. He said that their 
weights wouldn’t show an ounce of 
shrinkage after he’d taken the hogs 40 





- wad of chewing gum casually stuck on the 
ack or sides of the beam rider will “shrink” 
any animal's weight, especially if it has a 


k of lead or an iron nut in it. 





miles by truck to his own yards.” 

Finally, this auctioneer sold his yards 
and went into the buying end himself. 

In Texas, during the foMowing years, 
he met auction men who had blacksmiths 
make the trigloops of their scales larger 
so that the buyer would obtain the break 
on every weight. .. . In Arkansas he was 
told by traders that some of that state’s 
scale testers are “on our side of the 
fence.”. . . At a union stockyard beyond 
the Mississippi, he watched a veteran 
weighmaster rush cattle across his plat- 
form without attempting to balance the 
beam, and call out most of his totals by 
guess. “They all weigh about the same, 
anyway,” he grumbled. 


“Beam Strokers”’ 

In Nebraska on a windy afternoon, he 
saw one set of scales give a variation of 
30 Ibs. in re-weighing one hog. .. . Along 
the Pacific coast, he said, small buyers 
and packing plants make it a point to 
buy old scales that have 10 and 20 pound 
graduations. “They take all the advan- 
tage they can on the notches, then,” he 
said, “and if possible will draw her back 
two or three points when weighing a run 
through fast.” 

Most “fast weighers” he believes are 
given instructions ahead of time. They 
have a favorite trick of stroking the beam 
each time they move the poise in order to 
bring the balance up. 

Another weighman, last known to be 
operating in Montana, is reported to keep 
a small magnet concealed in a record 
book. The book is casually laid down 
under the shot-put at the end of his scale 
beam. The magnet holds the beam off 
from 10 to 30 pounds on each weighing. 

A Nebraska weighman is accused of 
using a small vacuum cup to attach to 
the back of the beam rider and throw off 
weights. Chewing gum, with a small 
piece of lead in it, will do the trick, too, 
creating a drag of 3 lbs. on 100 lbs. or 30 
Ibs. on a 1,000 Ib. weight. 

“I'd be willing to bet,” the old timer 
concluded, “that not more than 25 per 
cent of the stock sold at auctions is 
weighed honestly.” 

If true, or only half true, what to do 
about it? 

There are plenty of suggestions, com- 
ing out of agricultural colleges and 
USDA offices. State laws controlling auc- 





Scale platforms are suspended on knife edges 
like these. Turn the top nut a few times and 
the whole platform is “out of balance . . . 
usually to the buyers advantage.” 








tions, with all weighmen appointed, paid 
and supervised by the state, seems to be 
one way out. But when such a law was 
introduced in the Virginia assembly last 
session, some of the state’s auctioneers 
received letters from a state-wide organi- 
zation asking for donations of $50 apiece 
to fight the bill. The bill finally passed 
after a rider had been tacked on ruling 
that state weighmasters be used only 
after an order has been issued in each 
county by the board of supervisors. 

Under such a plan, the auction yard 
pays the state and the state pays the 
weighmaster. But, as one official pointed 
out, “It’s going to be awfully easy to per- 
suade or blackmail that guy into playing 
ball with the people he works with every 
day.” 


Farm Action!! 


H. H. Hulbert of the Co-operative Re- 
search and Service Division of the FCA 
recommends that the states place all 
forms of livestock marketing . . . auc- 
tions, direct buyers and terminals .. . 
on an equal basis, and that farmers in a 
united front then drive toward regula- 
tions to sell and quote livestock on na- 
tionally standardized grades. 

Professor Robert C. Ashby, livestock 
specialist at the University of Illinois, 
contends that “strong, well-staffed central 
markets are essential under existing con- 
ditions, at least until some other system 
has proven its superiority.” 

Two methods of regulation might be 
taken at once: 

(1) Appointment of watchmen by 
county Granges, Farm Bureaus and pro- 
ducer co-operatives to see that no mon- 
key-shines go on in the weighmasters’ 
coops. 

(2) A loud, long squawk to the scale 
manufacturers to do the same thing for 
livestock producers that they did 20 years 
ago for city consumers . .. produce a 
tamperproof scale. 

But while the experts suggest and farm. 
organizations move slowly toward a study 
of the problem, the ghost meat. still 
pushes across the scales; the weighmas- 
ters still turn screws that shouldn’t be 
turned, deftly plug chewing gum and 
lead slugs where they shouldn't be 
plugged, and the farmer goes back home 
with a sales slip that is from 10 to 100 lbs. 
underweight. 


The auctioneer who slipped the lead slug (see 
arrow) in the beam rider of this old-fashioned 
stock scale got off with a puny $59 fine and a 


lecture from the judge. 
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O LONGER true is that famous 
weather saying ascribed to Mark 
Twain and also to Charles Dudley 

Warner: 

“Everybody talks about the weather a 
lot, but no one does anything about it.” 

A lot of farmers are doing something 
about it. They are the farmers whose 
farm irrigation plants (pumps driven by 
tractors, gas engines, Diesel and electric 
motors) are regular equipment for water- 
ing corn, alfalfa, potatoes and other crops 
that can use more water than the weather- 
man can safely promise or deliver. It is 
more true than the Twain-Warner state- 
ment to say that every one of these farm- 
ers is his own rain maker. 


“Normal” Rainfall Not Enough 


Children of the drought. some of these 
farm irrigation plants are. The dry years 
of the 30’s and earlier made them a neces- 
sity. With the drought years behind, how- 
ever, the farm irrigation plants have in- 
creased in number because farmers here 
and there have found they can use more 
water than the so-called normal rainfall 
supplies. Furthermore, farm irrigation 
plants have enabled some farmers to 
grow cash crops they never could grow 
before, and to use rotations of crops they 
would not be able to use without being 
sure of a definite amount of water. 

In the absence of dependable figures, 
it is anybody’s guess as to how many 
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farm irrigation plants have come into use 


in the past ten years. That the guess 
should be an‘ optimistic one is indicated 
by the say-so of a pretty well informed 
farm equipment man, who allows that 
“in central and western Kansas, the irri- 
gation outfits are selling like hotcakes.” 
There are waiting lists of farmers who 
have asked for tests for wells to supply 
water. Many of the plants are being sold 
(in connection with contract to drill well) 
on three years’ time. 

Much of this Kansas interest follows 
the performance of a demonstration plant 
installed by the Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce on Howard Jackson’s farm, north 
of town, in 1935. Jackson agreed to keep 
books on the plant, and his books showed 


a fine profit year after year. Several 

other towns followed the lead of the 
Topeka Chamber of Commerce. 
Many Wells in Texas 

In Deaf Smith county, one of the 


Plains counties in northern Texas, 50,000 
acres are under irrigation from 250 irri- 
gation wells, in the Hereford shallow 
water belt. These wells, delivering an 
average of 900 gallons of water per min- 
ute, have brought such yields as 55 
bushels of wheat, 106 bushels of oats, 
101 bushels of milo, 80 bushels of barley, 
114 bushels of kafir corn, five tons of 
alfalfa and 15 tons of sugar beets. The 
average water lift is 135 feet. The ex- 
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O. B. Cronic waters 40 acres of cotton 

with pump and small tractor. Trussell 

Brothers irrigate Sudan grass pasture 
for cattle (lower photo). 


tension of electricity to rural areas in 
this region has helped farm irrigation 
plants along. 

In Scottsbluff county, split diagonally 
by the Platte river in extreme western 
Nebraska, 50 irrigation wells have been 
dug since last September, and well drill- 
ers are hustling to catch up with orders 
for new wells. Farmers will use pumps 
on these wells as insurance against shut- 
down of irrigation canals, which they 
believe is certain before the summer ends. 

To get this subject confined inside line 
fences, Frank Eliker’s farm. in 
Overton township, southeastern Dawson 
county, Nebraska. In the fence corner of 
a cornfield you will find a Diesel tractor 
belted to a six-inch centrifugal pump that 
is delivering water at the rate of 1.200 
gallons a minute. Tomorrow, or as soon 
as the corn has enough water, the tractor 
will crawl to another fence corner, where 
another pump is installed, and _ start 
watering alfalfa. When the alfalfa is 
watered, it will go to a third fence corner 
and start another pump. There are al- 
ready three pumps installed, and Frank 
expects to install additional ones. 


go to 


100% Difference on Corn 

Ask Frank Eliker how much difference 
this man-made rain makes in his yields, 
and he will say: 

“It makes 100% difference on corn, as 
there has been no corn whatever raised 
here in the past ten years without water. 
Farmers who do not use water do not 
even raise fodder, let alone corn. As to 
alfalfa, we can get from 25% to 75% 
more alfalfa by watering, according to 
the kind of Some people think 
watering is expensive, but we don’t think 
so. We use a Diesel tractor, so our fuel 
We use the tractor for other 


soil. 


cost is low. 
farm work. 

“I started a Chinese elm grove where 
I had failed without water. I have grown 
potatoes and garden, where I failed with- 
out water. I use wells and pumps so | 
can always have water. It seems as if 
folks who use the ditch irrigation system 
here are always left out, for the ditch is 
dry just when you need water the worst 
way. 

“IT figure on a couple more wells next 
spring, or maybe this fall. Yow tell the 
world it pays.” 

Around Roswell, New Mexico, every- 
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ou can step up to this 


1 \ i] | 
GREATEST G3 ALL-WEATHER 
... because lhe ? price is stepped 


DOWN 4 on $0011 


(6.00-16 size with your old tire) 


O you know that today you can 

buy the finest “G-3” ever built— 
the toughest, safest, longest-wearing 
tire ever to bear this great name— 
at lower price? 


How’s this possible in face of rising 
raw material costs? Because months 
ago Goodyear moved to protect tire 
buyers against war inflation by re- 
equipping factories with newest, most 
efficient machinery—by streamlining 
distribution methods—by cutting all 
overhead to the bone. 


Plowing these savings back enables 
us to build a better tire at lower price 

the greatest value on the market for 
so little money. 


Now millions more can have the 
time- proved safety of the world’s 
most popular tread with its road- 
gripping center traction. Now you 
can have all the advantages of first- 
line “G-3” All-Weather performance 
at a price that proves this truth: 
Goodyear tires are as good as you 





think, and cost far less than you 





imagine! 
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THE GREATEST NAME 













of this world-famous ‘‘G-3'' All-Weather 


* 
100% ALL-WEATHER TRACTION — 
proved safest for a quarter 
century. 
LONG NON-SKID MILEAGE — flat 
thick tread—wide riding ribs 
—more rubber on the road. 
QUICK STOPPING AND STARTING— 
deep non-skid blocks in cen- 
ter of tread for firm grip. 
NO SLIP ON CURVES— heavy shoul- 
der blocks resist sliding. 
TOUGHER TREAD—new engineer- 
ing gives “G-3” increased 
resistance to cuts. 
GREATER BLOWOUT PROTECTION — 
new stronger low stretch 
Supertwist cord in every ply. 
SMART APPEARANCE — prismed 
sidewalls,wide decorative ribs, 


All-Weather, Supertwist, Hi-MilerT. M.'s 
he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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You, of all people, know how a hearty, 
nourishing breakfast helps to set the family 
right for a busy, active day. 

And how does this breakfast sound to you? 
A helping of fruit from your orchard or berry 
patch. Lots of that good, rich milkor cream. 
And Wheaties—big, crunchy flakes of toasted 
whole wheat brimming with keen flavor and 
solid nourishment! 

Yes, it’s mighty easy to see why your fam- 
ily deserves this ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” 
every morning! Here’s that basic cereal grain 
of ours, whole wheat, brand new in taste and 
all-around goodness. In Wheaties, choice 
American-grown whole wheat has been trans- 
formed into an appetizing treat that ought 
to make breakfast extra exciting, extra en- 
joyable for everybody. Why, that delicious 
Wheaties flavor can do the trick of turning 
breakfast into a regular celebration! 

What’s more, this “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons” should prove to you once again a fact 
you’ve long known. A breakfast including 


WIR MILK AND PROM 
> 


"Breaktast of 
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\Y 
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Champions © 
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milk, fruit and toasted whole wheat must de- 
liver a lot of body-building nourishment. So 
give this complete dish credit for handing 
you valuable proteins and minerals. Vitamins 
A, B and C. And all of whole wheat’s plenti- 
ful food-energy to help you get going and keep 
going when there’s work to be done! 

Will you accept this friendly challenge? 
Eat Wheaties for breakfast four mornings in a 
row. Then see if any other breakfast dish can 
give you the same real satisfaction you get from 
these toasted whole wheat flakes. 

Ask for this famous General Mills product 
next time you see your grocer — two or three 
packages of Wheaties! 









Breakfast of 


hampions 





THE BUSINESS 








body has to irrigate to grow crops, for 
the rainfall is only one inch a year. There 
are two large reservoirs, but not all farm- 
ers are so situated that they can get 
ditch water. One such is O. B. Cronic, 
who spent $100 for a centrifugal pump 
and belted it up to his small farm tractor 
to water 40 acres of cotton. The pump 
delivers 60,000 gallons of water an hour 
from a deep well with ten-inch casing. 
It has been in use three seasons. 

Winter wheat, potatoes, corn and al- 
falfa are getting help from farm irriga- 
tion plants in the famous Kaw Valley of 
Kansas. Scott Kelsey, Ben Curtis and 
A. V. Farr and many others are making 
their own rain, writing their own crop 
insurance, and b»osting their crop yields 
with irrigation wells. Kelsey gives credit 
to his irrigation plant, operated by his 
farm tractor, for 50 bushels per acre 
increase in potato yield. 

Livestock farmers, too, find farm irri- 
gation plants profitable. In San Diego 
county, California, Trussel Brothers irri- 
gate 30 acres of Sudan grass pasture for 
150 head of cattle. Their Diesel tractor 
lifts water four feet, forces it through 
1,000 feet of three- to five-inch pipe and 
then through sprinkler heads. When not 





Testing a new irrigation plant on a Kaw 
Valley farm, Kansas. 


pumping, the tractor is used for other 
farm work. 

An old combine engine direct-con- 
nected to the pump enables Lawrence 
Cochran, Bartley, Nebraska, to irrigate 
his fields at a fuel and oil cost of only 
ten cents an hour. The pump delivers 700 
gallons a minute, and uses one gallon 
of fuel an hour. Does the water pay? 
Well, Cochran’s irrigated corn yielded 
60 bushels to the acre, three times the 
unirrigated corn, and more than enough 
to pay irrigation costs. 

An overhead sprinkler system, using 
water pumped from a well, has doubled 
the tonnage and increased the net income 
by $90.58 per acre on nine and one-half 
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acres of blackberries for Albert Bouffleur. 
Salem, Oregon. 


To get rain when his crops need it, | 


C. G. Acuff. Catoosa county, Georgia. 
bought for $480 an electrically-operated 
irrigation system for his small truck 
farm. From six acres of land which 
was not irrigated, he sold $190 worth of 
vegetables. On three irrigated acres ad- 
joining, total sales were $705. 

The irrigation equipment consisted of 
five revolving sprinklers attached to light- 
weight portable pipe. Each sprinkler de- 
livered ten gallons of water per minute 
from a centrifugal pump operated by 
three-horsepower electric motor. 

Thus this article might continue with 


the experiences of many another farmer | 


with his own rain-making outfit. The ex- 
periences of farmers with pump irrigation 
have provided certain facts, valuable for 
guidance, which are readily available 
from the state colleges, the state boards 
of agriculture, the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, the Rural Electrification Ad- | 


ministration and from the manufacturers 
of pumps, tractors, Diesel motors and 


gas engines. 
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PESTS 
AN EFFECTIVE means of keeping corn 


earworms from ruining sweet corn is in 
the offing. Russian mineral oil is the 





remedy. In Oregon tests, the application | 
of a drop or two of the oil per ear of | 


corn showed 85% control. 

In an untreated field where 40 out of 
100 ears might be wormy, treatment with 
the oil cut the infestation to six ears per 
100. Oil was put on the silks with a long- 
spout oil can. 


@ In fighting Japanese beetles this sum- 
mer, Maryland will use “bacterial bul- 
lets.” These bullets are 
spore-producing bacterial disease known 
as milky white, which in New Jersey 
tests killed as high as 80% of beetle 
grubs. The “seed” is being planted over 
an area of 2,000 square miles in Mary- 
land. 


« A new poison is being used inthe West 
to poison Mormon crickets. Early spring 
trials were so promising that the new 
method boasts it may replace the costlier 
one (dusting) previously used. 

The new method calls for a poison bait 
~a mixture of bran, sawdust and sodium 
fluosilicate. Tried in various regions last 
year, 75% kill was obtained on treated 
areas. This is considered more satisfac- 
tory than control through dusting. 


@ That new and phenomenal insecticide, 
phenothiazine (March Farm Journal), is 
in trouble already. Acute cases of “sun- 
burn” suffered by orchard workers have 
heen found by Stanford University scien- 


“seed” of the | 
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CHAMPION Spark Plugs 


Champions On The Farm 


As Well As On The Speedw ay 


UST aS most racing champions 
J —on land and water and in 
the air—depend on Champions 
for their victories, so the Ameri- 
can farmer has learned to depend 
on them to exact the utmost in 
power, economy and dependa- 
bility from cars, trucks, tractors 
and stationary engines. That’s 
why, today, the majority of farm- 
ers always insist on Champions. 


Champions make every engine a 
better performing engine. Proof 
lies in the remarkable day in 
and day out, year in and year 
out records they have established 
and continue to set in open 
competition. 


The traditional better perform- 
ance of Champions is now im- 
proved by their new Sillment 
seal (material and process pat- 
ented) which prevents trouble- 
some gas or compression leakage 
common to ordinary spark plugs. 
When you consider that even one 
“leaker” in a set can cause rough, 
uneven, wasteful engine per- 
formance, it is readily under- 
standable why leakproof Cham- 
pions are vital for maximum per- 
formance and economy. 


Demand Champions for all your 
equipment. Their small cost will 
soon be repaid in the extra work 
and economy you obtain. 
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Waar makes the Ford V-8 a 
modern car? 

Is it powerful, flexible eight- 
cylinder performance? Is it reli- 
ability and economy? 

Is it the looks of the car; the 
smooth, smart lines and attrac- 
tive interior finish? Is it driving 
comfort and riding comfort? 

Is it big hydraulic brakes, the 
gearshift on the steering column, 
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long transverse springs and hy- 
draulic shock absorbers? 

It is all of these and a great 
deal more. It is the things you 
can’t see, as well as the more 
obvious and more talked-of fea- 
tures. It is that which makes the 
owner have a growing admira- 
tion and respect for his Ford, as 
he drives it day after day, month 


after month, and year after year. 
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tists to be the result of inhaling pheno- 
thiazine. Research experiments indicated 
that while the chemical had no effect 
when daubed on the skin and the skin 
exposed to sun lamps, when it was taken 
by mouth the skin was highly sensitive 
to light. 

The scientists suggest, in a report to 
the American Medical Association, that 
workers protect themselves by wearing 
masks to prevent inhalation of the fumes, 
and also by wearing suitable clothing to 
keep out the light, or by covering exposed 
skin areas with a protective coating such 
as zine oxide ointment or even some of 
the phenothiazine itself. 


@ A way to check red spider in green- 
houses, worked out by Grover Pfister 
(who is not an entomologist. but bee- 
keeper at the Ohio Experiment Station) 
is being used by commercial greenhouse 
men around Cleveland. Grover noticed 
that the red spiders came down the wires 
from the roof, so he mixed honey and 
steam engine oil and coated the wires 
with the sticky stuff. One application 
lasts from planting to harvest time. 





, Oa “., " 
2») SHORT CUTS 


WHEN ground oats packed inside his 
hog feeder and wouldn’t shake down, 
Phillip Kellogg, Hardin county, Iowa, 
built an outfit with feeder bins on bear- 
ings, so that when hogs push them back 
and forth, the feed comes down. 





@ A steel oil barrel, resting on a rack 
that is set into the rear of the farm 
truck, is used by Leo Stephani, La Porte 
county, Indiana, to roll or unroll used 
wire fencing. To pick up wire Stephani 
turns a crank while the truck travels: 
or, if the string of wire is not too long, 
he can reel it in while the truck stands 
still. In unreeling, the truck travels and 
the wire unrolls by itself. 


@ To get silage out of a trench silo, 
Niles Wallace, Dawson county, Nebraska, 
took an old corn elevator and hitched 
an electric motor to it. Silage scooped 
into the elevator in the trench is de- 
livered into a wagon or truck alongside 
the trench. 

@ For sawing wood, J. Leo Ahart, Craw- 
ford county, Iowa, has a buzz saw built 





im. 
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onto the front end of his tractor. Belt 
from the tractor pulley drives the saw. 
The tractor takes the saw to the sawing 
job, so that it is unnecessary to haul 
heavy poles all to one pile for sawing. 


@. To seed brome grass in an ordinary 


erain drill, William Landes, Hamlin, 


Kansas, rigged up an agitator made out | “ 


of a stick one inch square, running the 
full length of the drill box. The stick 
pivots on a nail in each end. From the 
center of the stick, a handle projects up- 
ward. Nails driven through the stick 
project into the tops of the drill tubes. 

Moving the handle back and forth as 
the drill travels across the field keeps 
the grass seed flowing freely. With the 
drill partly closed, and with this device 
working, he seeds as much as 24 pounds 
of brome to the acre. Usually, it is diffi- 
cult to get half that much through with 
the drill wide open. 





SATHA DOLLARS 





“WE make money gathering bittersweet. 
bunching it and selling it in ten-, 15-, and 


25-cent bunches,” writes Mrs. R. Mades. 
Ogle county, Illinois. 
@ “I make extra dollars by gathering 


ind selling Indian arrowheads, hatchets 
and other Indian relics down in _ the 
meadow,” writes 4-H’er Muncy Webb. 
Pulaski county, Virginia. 

a’ Cc. C. Raney, Hughes county, Okla- 


homa, makes extra dollars filing crosscut 
saws for neighbors. He charges 25 cents 


a saw. does the work in rainy weather. 


« Fifteen-year-old Andrew Bennett, 
Caddo county, Louisiana, says he intends 
to visit the World’s Fair with money he 
has earned from frogs. He writes: “Last 
summer when I went down to the creek 
looking for bullfrogs, I got an idea. I 
shot and gave them to the fish 
salesman and he got 25 cents apiece for 
them, so I went into frog selling in a big 
way. He sold $73.25 worth for me last 
summer, and he has sold about $14 worth 
this spring. I like my job very much.” 
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S - POINT ROOF 


GIVES COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


TO THOSE WHO 
BUILD WITH 
GENUINE.... 


STRENGTH 
INSULATION 
LONG LIFE 


LOW COST 
BEAUTY 





Red Codar Shingles 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES have been 
tested by storms, hail, tornado, hurri- 
cane and earthquake. They have proved 
their worth on the homes and farms 
of our forefathers. They do not rust or 
clatter. They are adaptable to all types 
of farm buildings on both roof and 
side-walls. They make a beautiful and 
protective roof or wall covering for any 
style home. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES give natural 
insulation, and correct application gives 
three laps of Cedar wood, providing 
triple protection from summer and 
winter cold—a factor that helps milk 
and livestock production. Over-roofing 
with Genuine Red Cedar Shingles will 
give you the finest roof that money can 
buy and at the lowest cost per year of 
life. 


Write today for your free copy of our farm building book prepared by agricultural engineers. 


Address Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, 


CERTI 


ERTIGRADE 
Ped Cedar¥ 


Certigrades pass official inspection 
tor grade and quality. 


Seattle, 





Wash., U.S.A. or Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 





SPECIFY— 
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AT WORK 


FEW years ago, 
hormones were laboratory equipment for 
researchers in horticulture. Now, they 
are practical tools in the hands of front- 
rank horticulturists. Hormones promise 
to solve some of the problems that have 
had horticulturists stopped, such as fail- 
ure of cuttings to root, weak tree crotch- 
es, fruit falling from trees, etc. 

To be specific instead of general, three 
years of work with plant hormones on 
Delicious apple trees by Leif Verner, 
Idaho Experiment Station, indicates that 
orchardists of tomorrow can have trees 
with stronger crotches. 

On the young Delicious trees tests 
were made with a commercially pre- 
pared plant growth substance, indole- 
butyric acid, mixed with lanolin to form 
a paste that could be applied locally to 
different parts of the tree. Application 
of a small quantity to the upper surface 
of the basal internode of a young shoot 
while this internode still was elongating 
was followed by a marked widening of 
the crotch angle. 

When the lanolin paste containing this 
hormone was injected into a short piece 
of rubber tubing fastened over the cut 
end of a nursery whip so that a continu- 
ous, small supply of the indole-butyric 
acid diffused slowly into the apex of the 
tree, abnormally wide crotch angles were 
formed by all of the branches. 

Another plant hormone that sounds 
like the answer to the fruit grower’s 
prayer is naphthaleneacetic acid——a ma- 
terial that makes fruit hang on the tree 
until full red color develops. A dollar’s 
worth of the material is enough to make 





HORMONES 
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up 100 gallons of spray material, to be 
used with water or oil. 

In 1939, field tests with this material 
sprayed on 20 varieties ranging through 
the season from Yellow Transparents to 
Rome Beauty, showed that it will hold 
the apples on the tree for a limited time. 

When applied in a weak solution— 
about one-fourth tablespoonful to 100 
gallons of water—this hormone had a 
temporary effect on growth which lasted 
from five to 20 days, depending on the 
variety of fruit. During this compara- 
tively brief interval full color with its 
accompanying improvement in flavor de- 
veloped. Best results were secured by 
applying it only a couple of days before 
the early maturing fruit on the trees is 
ready for picking. 


Apples Stuck to the Trees 

Some of the results last year in the 
eastern apple sections were phenomenal. 
In the southern MclIntosh-growing sec- 
tion, a spray applied July 17 reduced the 
drop from 74%, to 5.4% in the following 
12 days. Similar sprays on New York 
State McIntosh late in the season gave 
results which compared very favorably 
with these. 

Stayman Winesap and York Imperial 
trees sprayed October 5 had the drop re- 
duced from 61.3% to 230, and from 
10% to 14%, respectively, in the follow- 
ing 18 days. On Red Delicious the drop 
was reduced from 94% to 31% in the 
period between September 29 and Oc- 
tober 11. 

It was more effective on the long- 
stemmed varieties because it was easier 
to get the spray on the stems. Repeated 
treatments of the spray caused the fruit 
to stick so tightly to the trees that it could 
not be easily picked without pulling out 
the stems or breaking the fruit spurs off 
the tree with the fruit. Two sprays 
caused fruit to hang on long after the 
foliage had dropped. 

Lawns and meadows have help from 
hormones, too, judging by an experiment 
with a root-forming type of hormone on 
grass, conducted ‘at the Morris Arbore- 
tum near Philadelphia last year. Some 
20 mixtures of grass seed were used, and 





the seed planted in separate strips. 
Strips sowed with hormone-treated seed 
showed practically the same growth as 
a fertilized strip sowed with untreated 
seed. 

Hormone-treated seed sowed on a fer- 
tilized strip made still better growth. 
When drought came, the fertilized strip 
slowed up, whereas the hormone-treated 
strip (without fertilizer) kept growing 
and stayed green. The heavier root sys- 
tem, thanks to root-forming hormones, 
enabled the grass to go deeper and resist 
drought. 


Hormone-Treated Grass Seed 


A dollar’s worth of the hormone dust 
will treat enough seed to sow an acre of 
grass. Seed dealers are now selling grass 
seed already treated with root-forming 
hormone. 

Tetra marigold, the first new flower 
ever created by the use of a chemical, 
was exhibited by Marigold Maker David 
Burpee at a meeting of horticulturists in 
New York City late in January. It was 
produced by treating a Guinea Gold mari- 
gold with colchicine, a drug made from 
the roots of autumn crocus. Quite a few 
flower gardens have tetra marigolds in 
them this summer. 

The new plant’s orange flowers are 
four inches in diameter. Petals are vigor- 
ous and heavy. The bloom is said to be 
unusually durable after cutting. 

“Colchicine has about the same effect 
on the marigold that spinach has on 
Popeye the Sailor,” explained Mr. Bur- 
pee. 

Within the past year, seedsmen have 
used colchicine to produce bigger to- 
matoes, peaches and strawberries. 
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WINTER WHEAT 

VERNALIZATION 

BECAUSE of an unprecedented drought 
last fall nearly 5.000.000 acres of wheat 
land in Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska 
were not seeded. What to do with these 
acres has been quite a problem this year 





to growers who, when they think of crops. 
think only of winter wheat. Only a small 
portion of the affected area is suitable 
for spring wheat. One suggestion has 
caused more comment than action: Why 
not plant winter wheat (in spring) which 
has been vernalized? (Vernalizing treat- 
ment consists of soaking the seed in water. 
letting it start to germinate, then spread- 
ing it out in a dark room at temperature 
of 33° F. for 60 days. Then it’s ready 


to plant. ) 


Sowing Winter Wheat in Spring 


Ordinarily winter (hard) wheat when 
sown in the spring produces a poor crop 
of low-grade soft wheat. Not so with 
vernalized winter wheat if we can believe 
reports coming from Soviet Russia. When 
growers in the Ukraine experience un- 
favorable planting conditions in the fall 

either from too little or too much mois- 
ture—-they simply postpone seeding until 
spring, but in the meantime pre-treat the 
seed by “iarovizing” (which means im- 
parting spring-like qualities). If they 
spoke English, they would say: “Vernal- 
izing.” 

Planted in spring, the pre-treated seed 
is reported to produce good yields of 
true to type hard wheat. In 1932 some- 
thing like 300.000 acres of winter wheat 
Irom vernalized seed were harvested in 
the Ukraine, much of it within the Arctic 
Cirele, a region usually regarded too far 
north for winter wheat. 

What vernalization might do for Uncle 
Sam’s wheat growers remains to be seen. 
Research workers here and in Canada 
who have experimented in greenhouses 
and field test plots admit that under cer- 
tain circumstances such as existed in 
the Southwest last fall, vernalization 
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Farmers, millers and crop experts viewed 

wheat at the Shawnee county (Kansas) 

field day June 15. County agent Preston 

Hale is under the sun helmet, with his 

back to Dr. John H,. Parker, director of 

the Kansas Wheat Improvement Associ- 
ation, 


might be of considerable value, but they 
do not recommend it for general use. 
Their well-founded objections include 
the unavailability on most wheat farms 
of suitable quarters for pre-treatment. 
Cold storage is ideal, but its cost usually 
prohibitive. Treatment in sheds is in- 
expensive but risky; sudden sharp 
changes in temperature are disastrous to 
the seed. 

If winter damage to wheat could be 
discovered soon enough to allow time for 
pre-treatment of seed by vernalizing, the 
problem of re-seeding would be solved, 
but unfortunately, winter damage usually 
remains hidden until spring planting 
season, which is just about 60 days too 
late to start vernalizing seed. 

In Canada good results have been ex- 
perienced with vernalization of both 
spring and winter wheat at the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ontario. If 
vernalization should ever prove to be 
practical in Canada, the present winter 
wheat belt would at once be immeasur- 
ably enlarged. 


New Varieties by Vernalization? 


Whether or not vernalization is ever 
used on a large scale, it is the opinion 
of Dr. John H. Parker (Kansas), who 
developed the now famous Tenmarg 
wheat (the first successful cross between 
hard and soft wheat), that because 
vernalization permits several successive 
generations of winter wheat to be raised 
annually in greenhouses (instead of one 
as formerly), we may in the near future 
have a wheat with all the desirable 
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characteristics of the hard winter variety, 
that may be planted in the spring, with- 
out vernalization. 

In view of the wheat progress Kansas 
has already made, that is not too much 
to expect. At 30 widely separated points 
in Kansas late in June, farmers, millers 
and crop experts gathered to inspect 40 
varieties of wheat grown on test fields 
and see how they stood up under fall 
drought. sub-normal winter temperatures 





and wet spring. 

Visitors to the test fields noted that 
four hard winter wheats (Turkey Red, 
Kanred, Blackhull and Tenmarq) and 
two soft winter wheats (Kawvale and 
Clarkan) stood up far better under ad- 
verse crop conditions than other varieties. 
A big boost was given Tenmarq when 25 
flour mills announced that during 1940— 
41 it would bring a premium of two cents 
a bushel over No. 1 hard red wheat. 

Tenmarg now accounts for 20° of 
the Kansas wheat acreage. Most millers 
prefer this cross between soft spring and 
winter wheat because it produces good 
bread flour without the need of other 
wheats for blending. 





BROME BEATS CORN 

BROME grass and other grasses for pas- 
ture, hay and seed return a better income 
than corn at 50 cents per bushel on Wil- 
liam Heinse’s farm, Woodbury county, 
Iowa. No corn was grown on this good 
320-acre farm in 1939 and 1938, and no 
small grain in 1939. 

An acre of brome grass pasture on the 
Heinse farm produces about 200 pounds 
of beef. At a value of eight cents per 
pound, this makes the pasture worth $16 
a year. This return compares with 40 
bushels of corn per acre at 40 cents per 
bushel, or $16. What corn would bring 
above that figure would be needed to pay 
the expense of cultivating and harvesting 
the corn crop, Heinse says. 

This farm is divided into grass crops as 
fellows: Brome grass pasture and hay, 
160 acres; alfalfa, 45 acres: red clover 


a 















| (which was plowed this fall), 65 acres: 

crested wheat grass, 10 acres: and blue- 
erass and farmstead. 40 acres. 

Alfalfa made three cuttings in 1939, 


Brome vTrass has vielded a eood seed crop 


YOU’RE MONEY 
AHEAD WHEN YOU 


BUY John Deere 






nearly every year since 1930, and it equals 
the returns from other crops without the 
extra work of seeding and cultivating 





each year. 

To use the pasture and hay crops. a 
high-grade herd of Hereford cows is main 
tained. and the calves are raised to two 
vears old before fattening. The income 
on this farm is derived from cattle. hogs. 
poultry and grass seed. 

“There is much less work raising grass 
than grain crops, and the income is fully 
as good.” savs Mr. Heinse. “Grass im- 
proves the soil fertility and prevents ero- 
sion. Some corn will probably be raised 
in future vears, but it is profitable to 


maintain a large acreage in erass. 








FAR™M SEED PRICES 

WILL the war affect the price of farm 
seeds? Yes—-but nobody can tell just 
how much. Look at the seurece of im 


ported farm seeds and you can see why 


N FODDER and ensilage 
ing equipment, the name , 
DEERE represents the best in perforn 
ance that money can buy 
Shorter. easier, lower-cost harvests 
cleaner cutting with maximun 













wh 


CMciene 
in saving stalks and leaves longer Iit the price will be affected: 
with a minimum of time out for repairs Crimson clover comes mostly from 
and adjustment—that’s the lasting satis : : 1 bi 
: France. Hungary is our second biggest 
faction vou'll experience in owning d¢ —- 
importer. We grow only about half as 


pendable John Deere equipment 
Corn Binders 


Big daily capacity light draft, e 
wide githerers, flexible throat, durabl mostly from Canada. We import) only 


about 3.000.000 pounds: we grow 60.000.- 
000 pounds. 


much as we import. 
What alfalfa seed we import) comes 


cuttin ; parts, accurate, neat-tving binder 
attachment, and great strength through 


out—these high-quality features are con 
mon to both John Deere Power-Driven Smooth brome grass seed comes from 
and Ground-Driven Corn Binders Canada-—ovet ».000.000 pounds — trom 
Ensilage Harvester uly, 1939, to April. 1940. Nobody seems 

The John Deere Ensilage Harvest willing to sav how much we grow. 
cuts standing corn—recuts it into silage Red clover imports are mostly from 


lengths and delivers it directly into 


, France and Roumania. Imports this vear 
wagons—all in one operation. It’s a real ts Ser ae ms 


money-saver at silo-filling time—equally have been onlv about 20° of last vear. 
valuable for above-ground or trench White clover imports are mostly from 
silos Hungary and Poland. This vears im- 

See vour John Deere dealer tor com 
plete information on John Deere Cort 
Binders and Ensilage Harvesters. Mail Most of our orchard grass imports have 
coupon below for free folders. 


ports are about a third of last year. 


JOHN DEERE § 
MOLINE, ILL. | 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 


| PLEASE SEND ME FREE FOLDER ON | 
CO} TRACTOR CORN BINDER ] 














O HORSE CORN BINDER 
1 OENSILAGE HARVESTER | 
I Name | 
| Town | 
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SELF-FED * Pigs on the experimental 
farm at West Virginia University use self- 
feeders and like ‘em. 





been from Denmark—a country now 
under Hitler’s war cloak. 

Oat grass. sweet clover. crested wheat 
grass and slender wheat grass come from 
Canada. Crested wheat grass seed im- 
ports have been three times as much in 
1939-1940 as in 1938-39. 

Hairy vetch (imports have been eut in 
two) comes from Hungary. 

Argentine is our big 


st shipper of 


ge 
lialian rve grass. Great Britain ships us 
more perennial rve grass than any other 
country. Japan sends us more’ winter 
rane than any other country. 


Hardly any timothy seed is imported. 


ajar VESTOCK 


SOFT KERNELS 
SPEED CATTLE GAINS 
SOFT types of corn are more efficient 
than hard types in feeding beef cattle. 
judging trom results of an experiment in 
which five tvpes of corn were fed to as 
many different lots of choice yearling 
steers at the [Lowa Experiment Station 
Results were announced June 14 at the 
lowa Cattle Feeders’ “Hey” Day. 
Varieties of corn included a= special 





. . . ”? 
Feeder V. E. Donelson and “soft corn” steers which outgained “hard corn” steers. 
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selection of Reid’s Yellow Dent (the 
softest corn in the experiment) and four 
hybrids. two of which were noticeably 
harder than the others in crushing tests. 

Steers fed Reid’s Yellow Dent gained 
an average of 2.17 pounds per day over 
the 210-day feeding period. Steers fed 
the two hardest hybrids made an average 

laily gain per head of 1.97 pounds in one 
lot and 1.8 in the other. The other two 
lots made daily gains averaging 2.09 and 
2.02 pounds respectively. The hybrid 
which produced the best “daily gain” 
record was almost as soft as the open- 
pollinated variety. 

Cost of producing 100 pounds of gain 
in the lot fed Reid’s Yellow Dent was 
$8.34, figuring corn at 50 cents a bushel 
and other feed at current prices. The two 
lots fed “soft” hybrids made almost as 
economical gains; but it cost $9.45 and 
$9.84 respectively for 100 pounds of gain 
in the lots fed the harder types of corn. 

There was practically no difference in 
the palatability in the varieties of corn 
fed. The differences in gain were prob- 
ably due to variations in the percentage 
of corn digested. 

Hogs were allowed to run with cattle 
during the experiment, and a careful 
check was made on corn salvaged. Where 
the softest corn was fed, the hogs picked | 
up only 31 pounds of corn for each 100 | 
pounds of gain made by the cattle. Where | 
the lowest daily cattle gains were made, 
the hogs salvaged 92 pounds—nearly 
three times as much—for each 100 
pounds of gain made by the steers. 

“This means that if feed picked up by 
the hogs is credited to the cattle, there’s 
practically no difference in the thorough- | 
ness with which hard and soft types of | 
corn are utilized on the average farm 
feedlot,” comments C. C. Culbertson, who 





supervised the experiment. 


PASTURE FOR LAMBS 

LATE-DROPPED lambs (200 head) that 
weighed 42 pounds a head last July 
tipped the scales at 66 pounds after pas- 
turing three months on Sudan grass on 
Francis Burke’s farm, Dona Ana county, 
New Mexico. At the end of that time, they | 
were put in the feed lot and fed ground 
milo, hegari and alfalfa hay. After 115 
days in the feed lot, they weighed 100 
pounds a head. He sold them for seven 


“Doggone, every time a guy gets up 
around here he bumps his head on a 


o> 


confounded wing! 








The Voice 
with 
a Smile 





“We hold,” says a well-known writer, “that the young ladies of 
the American long distance telephone wires make up what is 
probably the most efficient public service crew in the world. 
They have profound patience and that capacity for taking pains 


that some one once said is all that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in Philadelphia but he had 
just departed on an automobile trip in a westerly direction. A 
few days later the long distance operator caught up with him 
in a little town in Missouri and he was the most surprised man 
in all but one of the States of the Union. The exception was 
New York. We were the most surprised there. To this day we 


have no idea how the operator did it.” 


Damon Runyon in the New York Mirror 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
San Francisco. 














34, of Every 
Armour Dollar 
Goes Back 
e 


Before you send your live- 
stock and produce to market 
... remember this important 
fact about the way Armour 
and Company serves you: 


Three-fourths of all the money 
that comes to Armour and 
Company from the sale of 
Armour Meat, Produce and 
By-Products... three-fourths 
of every Armour dollar... 
goes back to you, the stock- 
raisers and farmers. 


A company that is consist- 
ently able to so ear-mark 
such a large slice of its every 
sales dollar for the men who 
supply it with its raw ma- 
terials has to be pretty effi- 
ciently managed and run. 


It has to be...and is... 
a strong and steady ally of 
the American producer... 
a dependable and constant 
market for his goods. It has 
to consider its operations not 
only in the light of its own 
welfare, but in terms of what 
they mean to vou. 


We'd like to have you think 
of Armour and Company in 
just those terms. We wel- 
come every opportunity to 
prove ... and improve... 
our partnership with you. 


ne 


PRESIDEN'I 


ARMOUR 
and COMPANY 


Producers of Armour’s Star Ham, 

Star Bacon, Star Sausage and a 

Complete Line of Quality Canned 
Meats. 


to YOU 








Powerfu1Gas Tractors forSmal] Farms, 


Gardeners, Florists, N urseries, 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 
1 & 2 Cylinders 
High Wheels. Rubber or 
Stee! Tires. Walk or Ride. 
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cents a pound, They cost him only $2.25 
a head. His profit was enough to pay for 
200 six-year-old ewes bought at the same 
time as the lambs. 

“Sheep relish wild rye-wheat hybrid 
grass (Michels than any 
other grass or clover on the farm,” writes 
Edgar Cordon. Teton county, Idaho. “This 
grass stays green throughout the year. 
Last year it made growth equal to four 
times that of crested wheat and brome 


more 


grass ) 


grass in adjoining fields. The grass pro- 
duced 30 bushels of certified seed per 
acre at an elevation of 6,500 feet, with 
only 12 inches of precipitation.” 


PIG TALES 

TWO grade sows owned by Otto 
Sheboygan county, Wisconsin, farrowed 
and raised 16 pigs that 
pounds when marketed in Milwaukee at 
544 months. These were first-litter pigs. 


tein, 


averaged 268 


Second-litter pigs from the same sows 
weighed 80 pounds when ten weeks old. 
Pigs of all four litters were fed oilmeal, 
tankage and minerals along with home- 
grown grains. 

@ A complete ration is cheapest in the 
long run. In dry-lot feeding of swine, 
ce &. Wayne county, Mis- 
souri, spent 78 cents for protein supple- 
ment (tankage) and saved $2.75 in corn. 
Each 100 pounds of pork produced on a 


Stephens. 


ration in which corn was balanced with 
protein required five and one-half bushels 
of corn: without tankage. better than ten 
bushels of corn. 
@ Swine breeders. judges, packers and 
college swine specialists gather at Mar- 
18 to at- 
ruinous 


shalltown, Iowa, June 17 and 
tack a corn-belt headache—a 
surplus of lard. The 
second annual National Type Conference 
sponsored by Hampshire Swine Registry. 


occasion is the 


@ Hog cholera control is helped along 
by the development of a new vaccine by 
Dr. William H. Boynton, University of 
California. Says the University  an- 
nouncement: 


AUGUST 


“The new vaccine which is known as 
BTV (Boynton’s tissue vaccine), contains 
no disease producing virus and does not 
require the costly serum dose used in the 
serum-virus treatment. It eliminates the 
need for taking active virus into the field, 
and the possibility of carrying the disease 
to uninfected herds through vaccination. 
The vaccine is given to swine which do 
not have the disease. If given to those 
which already have the cholera, it will 
be to no advantage.” 


GOS pouttny 


FROZEN EGGS 
OREGON farm women who froze fresh 
summer say: 








-cos for home use _ last 
‘Fine.” They will freeze eggs again this 
year, because they found that frozen eggs 
kept well in handy sized oiled paper cups. 

For scrambling or cooking purposes 
whole eggs were broken into a container 
and well churned before they were placed 
in one-pound cups to be frozen. These 
handiest 


€ 


containers seemed to be the 
size. 

For baking purposes the whites were 
separated, and the yolks churned. The 
whites were poured directly into the con- 
tainers and frozen without churning, so 
as not to destroy the beating quality of 
the whites. 

Five per cent sugar and 2% glycerine 
(by weight) was added to the yolks and 
whole meats or whole eggs. (This is to 
help the eggs thaw out smoothly.) Broken 
down, this amounts to 1.5 teaspoons of 
commercial glycerin and 2.8 (level) tea- 
spoons of sugar per pound. 

The best temperature at which to freeze 
eggs was found to be six below zero 
Fahrenheit. Good results were obtained 
in commercial refrigerator lockers with 
freezing temperatures from zero to eight 
below. 

When the housewife wishes to bake, 
she sets the eggs out to thaw, and uses 
them in the same manner as fresh eggs. 


BARN DANCE 
TONITE! 











STANDARD ENGINE Co, ~“* 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
Como Ave. 2412 Market St. 140 Cedar St. 
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HERG LY Oee 
COLOSSEUM 





This marble amphitheatre in 
Rome, seating 80,000 people, 
was one of the Seven Wonders 
of the Middle Ages and is to- 
day a principal attraction of 
tourists and students. 
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WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


ROOFING 





5 long experience, American 
farmers have learned that they can rely on 
Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Roofings. 
For more than 50 years they have been 
buying this longer-wearing roofing be- 
cause its superior zinc coating minimizes 
repair bills. Wheeling galvanizing is the 
result of generations of experience. The 
Wheeling process of applying the zinc hot 
to the metal produces a tight, long-lasting 
bond that offers maximum protection 
against the weather. This low-cost fire- 
safe roofing can save money for you too. 
See your dealer for Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated Roofings today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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DO POISONED GRASSHOPPERS 
HURT POULTRY? 
ARE you afraid of being poisoned by 
eating chickens that have fed on grass- 
hoppers which have eaten poison bran 
mash? Don’t worry—a man would have 
to eat 68 pounds of chicken at one sitting 
(that is, 68 pounds of a chicken that has 
been feeding on grasshoppers poisoned 
with arsenic) to stand a chance of getting 
a fatal dose of arsenic. 

Or if he can find enough giblets to 
make five pounds of gizzard or 28 pounds 











of liver, he can get enough arsenic in 
his system to prove the point argued for 
years about the danger of using such 
poison bait for grasshoppers. 

Those statements are based on results 
of tests made at the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, to find out whether there is 
any danger to humans or other animals 
from eating chickens that have fed on 
poisoned grasshoppers, as well as whether 
chickens, turkeys and other fowls can 
be injured by picking up the poisoned 
bran or eating the poisoned grasshop- 
pers. 

No indications of poisoning appeared 
when poisoned bran was scattered in pens 
where fowls had no other available food. 
In these tests, 144 birds were fed 17.377 
poisoned and unpoisoned grasshoppers. 
It was found that even though no other 
food was available for a ten-day period, 
the fowls did not eat enough poisoned 
grassh»ppers to be poisoned, and that 
the arsenic in the poisoned grasshoppers 
did not have a cumulative effect even 
though it was fed to the fowls for a total 
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Controlled since 1704 by the 
British, this guardian to the 
western entrance of the 
Mediterranean is one of the 
most strongly fortified points 
in the world. 
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of 66 days. 





RESEARCH 


THAT amazing and versatile new chemi- 
cal, phenothiazine, born in the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Entomology, has gone right out 
on the farm, put on overalls and started 
to work. Also, like many a good farm 
hand, it has picked up a nickname— 
i. oe a 

Almost as soon as this new chemical 
was announced, commercial production 
was started, and now P. T. Z. capsules are 
on the market for treating sheep to get 
rid of internal parasites. The chemical is 
not only effective against stomach worms, 
but also against the nodular worm—a 
parasite for which, before P. T. Z., there 
was no effective remedy. 

The chemical is put into tablets and 

enclosed in a gelatine capsule. The dose 
is given sheep without starving. Capsules 
are dipped in mineral oil so they will slip 
down readily when placed well back in 
the animal’s mouth. 
@ Working with tobacco plants in Cali- 
fornia, Uncle Sam’s scientists found that 
shoots or buds of plants that had recov- | 
ered from curly top virus disease can be | 
grafted upon healthy plants, and that the 
healthy plants so treated contract only a 
mild form of the disease. 

















‘oe FACT that Wheeling fence is made 
of genuine COP-R-LOY has proved good 


_ mews to thousands of farmers. They have 
| discovered that this tougher metal, origi- 


nated by Wheeling, has greater resistance 
to rust and corrosion and adds years of 
service to farm fence. Wheeling’s longer 
lasting armor of protective zinc is another 
money saving feature users appreciate. The 
galvanizing on Wheeling’s fence is applied 
by Wheeling’s hot process, producing a 
uniform coating of pure zinc with zinc iron 
alloy nexttoanda part of the metal and pure 
zinc to the weather. Every roll of Wheeling 
fence is backed by a signed and written 
guarantee of quality and satisfaction. Your 


| Wheeling dealer has it in all styles. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
AND FARM BUILDING 
SANITATION 


RY 3 
PARKE-DAVIS 


KRESO DIP 


STANDARDIZED 





Used by livestock owners for nearly 
forty years. Destroys lice, fleas, sheep 
ticks, mites. Disinfects, deodorizes, 
cleanses, and helps to prevent disease. 
Dependable, easy to use, economical. 


Enough Kreso Dip to make a gallon 
| FREE Sample } of solution. Send ten cents to cover 
cost of mailing. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-1-H 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


BILTRITE 


WILL NOT SLIP 


, HEELS 


and Cord-on -End 















on the farmer's 
feet... and on 
his purse, too! 





The extra wear 
means extra 
savings for you! 


The BEAR SEAR CAT 








Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 


no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505, Hastings, Nek. 





Samples on Trial Plan 


Everybody must buy, food fe Own a steady 
u or 


mighborhood route ‘part time. Make 
money at once and all year ‘round. Com- 
plete Outfit, _ including ie assortment of 
regular full size producte—worth $6.00— 

on amazin trial plan o experience 
needed. ndle nationally known line 

200 guaranteed home necessities: fast sel- 

6; steady repeaters. Liberal credit plan. 
Old reliable company, Write quick for 
my Free Offer, E. J. Mills, 1887 Mon- 
mouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AT THE fairs this summer, look for a 
demonstration of a fly killer operated 
by the electric eye. Each time a cow 
enters or leaves the barn, she will cross 
the path of an electric eye and Psst! a 
fine mist of fly spray will catch her from 
both sides as she goes through the door. 

With this new fly-killing system (for 
farms with electricity), the spray auto- 
matically shuts off when the cow has 
passed through, and starts up when the 
next cow crosses the beam. The electric 
eye enables the cow to spray herself and 
do a thorough job of it. 

q@ Anti-freeze made of whey withstood 
temperatures of 50° and 60° below zero 
in internal combustion motors, in a re- 
search study at Washington Experiment 
Station. The whey anti-freeze did not 
boil away. The researchers are still work- 
ing to perfect the product. 

@ A boost for paper milk bottles is this 
announcement from the University of 
California: “Paper milk containers tested 
by the University have proved superior to 
glass in protecting milk from the effects 
of sunlight and development of the so- 
called sunshine flavor. 

Three different types of paper contain- 
ers were tested. The dairy scientists 
found that paper containers varied 
greatly among themselves in their ability 
to protect milk from sunshine flavor, but 
all of them did better than common glass. 


4 MASTITIS CURE? 


PUT to a test at the Ontario Agricultural 
College in Canada, the remedy used 
by Dr. George E. Dix to clean up mastitis 
in his Brookmead herd (Farm Journal, 
failed to do all that 

Professor George 


November. page 87) 
was expected of it. 
Raithby, who supervised the tests, says it 
will take at least two years to find out 
much about the remedy. 

While early results in the test were en- 
couraging, Professor Raithby, when all 
was over, said it would appear as if there 
were local mastitis conditions in Canada 
-hich do not respond to the Doctor’s 
treatment as well as they did in Oregon. 

One reason why a cure for mastitis is 


is this: The 


slow in coming, no doubt, 





























“Now don’t go flyin’ off the handle— 
the party lasted longer than I thought 
it would!” 
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DEHORNER STANCHION & Joint use of 
a portable dehorner stanchion works out satis- 
factorily for neighbors Harry Christiansen and 
Andrew Kinney, Kankakee county, Illinois. They 
dehorn feed-lot cattle with this rig, which they 
move back and forth on a trailer. 





veterinarians and dairy experts aren’t 
sure what causes it. The ones who have 
felt all along that it was caused by bac- 
teria, are confused by the fact that the 
particular bacteria generally associated 
with the disease apparently is not the 
cause of it. Specifically, Streptococcus 
agalactia is found in cows that never 
have had the disease. What’s more, in- 
jections of pure cultures of this bacteria 
have failed to establish the disease. An- 
other amazing thing is that the injection 
of drugs can produce mastitis milk. It is 
significant, however, that once the dis- 
ease gets a start in the herd, it follows 
the milker down the line. Some of those 
who have forsaken the bacteria theory 
now believe the disease is caused by virus. 

Most of the mastitis folks agree on one 
thing, however. They are practically 
unanimous in saying that injury to teat 
or udder results in trouble. Until they are 
confident of a cure, they urge that the 
diseased animals should be milked last, 
and that the milk should be kept away 
from cats, rats, etc. 

From all this the dairy farmer, rubbing 
the calf’s horn buttons with caustic and 
wondering whether the calf will grow up 
to be a three-teater with garget, must get 
what comfort he can. 


LOW-COST MILK 
HOW much does it cost you to produce 
a hundred pounds of milk? Jessie Ger- 
ber, Latty, Ohio, did it last year for 50 
cents. That’s what his dairy herd im- 
provement association records show. 
His herd contains 13 cows, most of 
them grade Holsteins. During 1939 they 
produced an average of 12,273 pounds 
of milk or 454 pounds of butterfat per 
cow. Roughage and pasture per cow was 
valued at $24.32, while $38.40 per cow 
was charged for the grain and supple- 
ment consumed. Each cow showed an 
average return of $147.58 above feed 
costs. Since 1922, Gerber has been using 
a commercially balanced protein to sup- 
plement farm grains. 


AUGUST 
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Build a Sturdy, Long Lasting 


SISALKRAFT SILO 
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As Little 2 
Over 200,000 Have Been Used! 


Put up all the ensilage you need. Build 
and fill in one day — any size — wher- 
ever it’s handy. Use over and over again. 


«\\ INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 

> \ Find out about it now! Ask your lum- 

\ ber dealer for this folder, or write to 
The SISALKRAFT Co. 

\ 203-Y¥Y West Wacker Drive, Chicago, It, 
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NEW 
BAND-ME-QUICK 5¢ 


sady to use Gauztex band- 
ages in emall enve 
08 






GAUZTEX » 

















New Gauztex bandage sticks 
only to itself, not to hair or 
flesh. No pain when it comes 
off. Easy to bandage bet ween 
toes, over joints. Pre venis 
blisters in sports 
in shoes. Many houcenold 
and everyday use Med- 
icated and sanitary. All 
widths, Handy package for 
Handy household sports, travel. Try 10 size 

now tor comfort. Any drug 
PRE. O8IY or sport counter. GEN- 
25¢ ERAL BANDAGES. INC. 

Chicago, U. S. A 
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THE SELF ADHERING GAUZE 








FREE ENLARGEMERT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
me snapshot print or negative, photo or pic- 
ture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you enclose 
this ad with 10c for handling and return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting in 
natural colors sent immediately. Your orig- 
inal returned with your free enlargement. 
Send it today. 
hee Studios, Dept.955, Des Moines, lowa 














| 
I MONEY! Sell PERSONAL | 
i Christmas Cards 
MAKE EXTRA CASH EACH WEEK 
Take easy orders for newest Personal] Christ- 
mas Cards, with sender’s name, SO fer $1. 
Fast sellers. Also show $1 Assortment of 21 
Chrietmas Cards. Biggest value—Make 50c profit. Many | 
others— All Parchment, Religious, Etchings ,Gift Wrap- 
pings, Everyday Cards, retail $1. Liberal profit. Start 
earning money at once. Get EE SAMPLES Now. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 294 
_ 749 Monroe A N.Y 















(0) SCRATCHING 


elieve Itch Fast-a7- Money Back. 


For quick re lie f from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin trou it 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription, Gre2seless, 
stainiess. Soothes irritation and quickly stops 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money 


les, use world-famous, cooling, anu- 


Ss Intense 


ack. Ask 


your druggist today for D. D. D. + PRESCRIPTION. 


AND BATHERS 








Get instant lather 
even in salt water, 
with SAYMAN’S 
Vegetable Wonder SOAP 


Write Sayman, Dept. 
18-Q, St. Louis, Mo. 











We paid M.M. $1174 for wears ot 
lar cre »p Snow w- King mashrooms! We furnish ma 
terials; buy all crops. Big FREE picture book tellesf 
your cellar, shed, caitablo. Eat. 1908. Write today. 
United Co. 3848 LincoimAv. Dept. 458, Chicago 








“You're right—we never should have 
hired him; 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER‘’S Wttt 


HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Well, the weather improved some 
at last. and turned dry. We got out in 
the fields right after Memorial Day, and 
with the new tractor going full tilt, we 
have pretty well caught up on work. 

In fact, at this writing we could use 
some rain, although the ground has lots 
of water in it. and the springs and 
streams are still running full. 

Answering your question, I really think 
we made a clean sweep of the termites. 
As I reported last year, the last flier we 
have seen was two years age, and they 
The last fliers in 
the house were three years ago. We have 
not seen any at all last spring nor this 


were outside the house. 


spring. 

Of course, however. they are always 
around, and you never can tell where a 
new colony is starting. 
bors has an old shed used for a garage. 
and he discovered a swarm of fliers in it 
a few weeks ago. The sills and studding 
are all riddled. and will have 
placed. [T have no doubt he has them in 
other places, too. I must confess. I take 
a little satisfaction in it, because this 
man and his wife have always pooh- 
poo’d termites. said they didn’t have any. 
and inferred that my troubles with them 


One of my neigh- 


be re- 


were greatly exaggerated. 

This man called me over to see what 
to do about the termite colony, as [ seem 
to have got a kind of reputation, with 
very little basis. as an expert on the sub- 
ject. [ told him what I would do in his 
place, and advised him to look around 
some of the other buildings, as I could 
see half a dozen places where he had 
wood construction touching the ground, 
or even below the surface. Such spots 
are made to order for termites. 

Maybe I ought to give up seed potatoes 
and market stock and set up as a termite 
exterminator. [ bet | could make as much 
out of it as I did out of spuds this last 
year. 


Tim Webb 





not a clock in the place will | 
keep running.” 


31 









FALSE ALARM! IT’S 
JUST A MOTORIST 
WHO HASN’T HEARD 


ABOUT SANI-FLUSH! 
) 





“Tavs, Sani-Flush was made originally 
to clean toilet bowls. And today you'll 
find it in almost every farm bathroom, 


It's harmless to septic tanks. Sani- 


Flush is also the best way many farm- 
ers have found to keep radiators free 
of rust, scale and sludge. 

It only costs 10¢ to clean out a car 
radiator with Sani-Flush (25¢ for the 
largest truck or tractor). You can do 
it yourself in a few minutes (direc- 


tions on the can). Or see your service 


It can- 
Sold by 
grocery, drug, ha — and 5-and-10e 
stores. 10¢ and 25c sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush @ 


CLEANS ouT RADIATORS 


You can CHECK _~C 
COLLAR GALL 


while the horse is WOPEnS 


Rub Absorbine in well 
as soon as swelling or 
irritation is noticed. 
Apply Absorbineeach 
day before and after 
the horse is worked. 
Be sure that the col- 
lar is not torn or 
lumpy, as this will 
continue irritation. 


Absorbine’s fast 
action relieves the 
soreness. Speeds the | - 
blood flow through the injury—opens up 
small blood vessels, clogged by collar pressure, 
so blood flows more freely, washing out impuri- 
ties, relieving soreness. he swelling often goes 
down within a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all,’’ but it is most 
helpful in checking windgall, curb, bog spavin 
and other congestive troubles. Helps prevent 
them from becoming permanent afflictions. 
$2.50 a long-lasting bottle at all druggists or 
postpaid W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
AUTO-DIESEL 


use he fond het ~ ono Pears _ 4 

y 

os a Sang. bate ou, get food, *. Wer rec samien Soles 
Scheel, Dept. 42, 


Nashville A Aate - Diesel . Tenn. 


station— insist on Sani-Flush. 


not injure motor or fittings. 
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TALKIES 





All This, \ very fine film made 

And Heaven Too from the book by Ra- 

chel Field. of the illus- 

trious Field family. Moving story of the 

voverness in mid-19th century France, pro- 

duced with tender compassion and_ played 

with talent and comprehension by Bette 

| Davis and Charles Boyer. Large and talented 
| supporting cast includes Jeffrey Lynn, Bar- 
bara O'Neill, Walter Hampden. Best of the 


month by vards. 


The Mortal Storm As one reviewer noted, 
“this film should 

have been made three years ago.” A narra- 
tive of the cruelty and terror of the early 
rise to power of Hitler and the Nazis, a non- 
WHEN | SHOWED UP AT THE \ryan professor in a German concentration 
CHURCH SOCIABLE WITH camp, shooting of his daughter, the mass 
terror later turned loose against the whole 

THE JELLY | MADE world. No propaganda, just proved history. 


WITH SURE-JELL ! Magnificently acted by Wargaret Sullavan 


and James Stewart. with a great cast includ- 
ing Robert Young, Frank Morgan, Maria 
Ouspenskaya. Tragic and important. 













IT WAS LIKE THIS... 
( THAT CHILD OF YOURS IS GETTING 









| AHEAD OF HERSELF THESE DAYS, - naa 
JOHN. BUT iF YOU WANT TO LET HER rom Brown’s Che Thomas Hughes class- 
| SPOIL GOOD FRUIT AND SUGAR, School Days ic novel of school boy life 


\_ | SUPPOSE ITS YOUR ie? 

at the famous English 
-chool at Rugby admirably turned into a 
movie. Very faithful adherence to the story 
of Tom Brown. and free from Hollywood 
“modernization.” Jimmy Lydon as Tom, with 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew. 
Billy Halop, Josephine Hutchinson. Sweetish, 
hut a good job. 









Queen of The notorious gangster-mother, 
The Mob “Ma” Barker and _ her three 
criminal sons, is taken from J. 
Edgar Hoover’s book, “Persons in Hiding.” 
Plenty of shooting, kidnapping, escaping. 
| bank-robbing and murder—and_ eventually 
the FBI demonstrates that crime doesn’t pay. 
Blanche Yurka perfectly grand as “Ma.” En- 
tertaining. Crime fans. 






















SURE-JELL IS THE 
POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 
THAT MAKES AZZ FRUITS 
JELL PERFECTLY. AFTER THE 
FRUIT IS PREPARED, THE 
WHOLE JOB TAKES 
ONLY IS MINUTES, 
Too! 


'M AFRAID YOUR AUNT ETTIE'S 
RIGHT, CATHIE. WHATEVER 
POSSESSED YOU TO GO AND 
j GIVE YOUR PROMISE TO THE 
7.4 COMMITTEE TO DONATE JELLY 
y TO THE SOCIABLE 7 
-_ 


x HOLD EVERYTHING, 
yy. DADDY! SEE THIS 7 
: { f _ 
-~ j 2 
\ AS S 














The Refugee Interesting parallel _ be- 

tween the plight of a young 
farmer driven from his land by the encroach- 
ing Dust Bowl, and a refugee Austrian physi- 
cian and his daughter who have fled to the 
same North Dakota community. Not unlike 

































‘ OC tere ; : a 
ogi Vs 7 < Sit) “Grapes of Wrath,” but more truthful and 
a -_ Fie ® far cleaner. John Wayne. Sigrid Gurie and 
others. Good. 
ITS CINCHY, DAD! | BOILED THE YUMMY! THAT a a a oe 
FRUIT MIXTURE ONLY % MINUTE! SHORT BOIL SAVES THE ge — : wi - tees ecg ne toe 
AND LOOK—10 GLASSES OF JELLY! FLAVOR,TOO! SOmMY } fs a Lad) retires sea captain 
THAT'S 4 MORE THAN AUNT ETTIE 


GETS — BECAUSE ! DON’T BOIL 
THE JUICE AWAY! 






goes with his wife to live 
at—of all places!—-a “Retired Ladies” home. 
Much humor results. Distinguished cast in- 
cludes Charles Coburn, Beulah Bondi. Un- 
important, but good for an evening. 


JELLY WILL TASTE 

GOOD AND FRuITy! 

AND WITH SURE VELL, 
eT 











RIGHT EVERY 
TIME, DAD! 








Anne of Windy Into a nightmare world 
Poplars of war and Hitler comes 
this artless story of how 
“Anne Shirley,” played by Anne Shirley, 
heats snobbishness and cheap malice with 
steadfast sweetness and forgiveness. Well, 
maybe it’s what we need. With James Elli- 
son, Henry Travers, Patric Knowles. Pure 
Pollyanna. 


New Moon The Jeanette MacDonald-Nel- 

son Eddy singing combination 
in another presentation of the well-known 
Romberg operetta. Seems longish and not 
particularly interesting, but the familiar 
tunes are there and well done. 


| Girl in 313 A piffing film about jewel 
robbers, a girl detective 
‘ ; and a women’s hotel. Much like “Free. 
tr: Blonde and 21.” both treatment and cast. 
A product of ~"® With Florence Rice, Kent Taylor. Avoid. 
General Foods : Charles F. Stevens 





‘ 


|G Rut 





a 
! 














| DID, AUNT ETTIE-BY THE 
RECIPE IN THE FOLDER THAT 
COMES IN EVERY PACKAGE OF 
SURE~JELL. THE FOLDER SAYS YOU 

CAN'T HANDLE ALL FRUITS THE 
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Farmers 








FULL OF GOOD IDEAS 


FOR HOT 
WEATHER 
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Protect Your Baby With Foods 


You Know Are Safe! 








Serve Him Heinz Strained 
Foods; They’re Backed By A 
70-Year Reputation For Out- 
standing Purity, Quality 
And Flavor 


OU can enjoy the matchless satisfac- 

tion of knowing your baby’s getting 
the best when you give him strained foods 
that bear the confidence-inspiring name 
of Heinz! Made according to Heinz 
famous quality standards, these foods are 
richer in color—fresher in flavor—high 
in vitamins and minerals! For we use 
only the pick of the nation’s vegetables— 
luscious, top-grade fruits—select meats 
and cereals. These are all cooked scien- 
tifically and vacuum-packed in special 
enamel-lined tins! 
Save yourself time, work and worry by 
ordering a supply of Heinz 14 ready-to- 
serve Strained Foods! 


YOU PAY NO PREMIUM FOR 
THESE VITAL ASSURANCES 
OF QUALITY: 


I. VITAMINS AND MINERALS are preserved 
in high degree by scientifically cooking finest fruits 
and vegetables — vacuum- packing them in special 
enamel-lined tins. Quality is controlled from seed to 
container. 


2. THE MOST MODERN cooking and packing 
methods have been developed by Heinz specialists 
in Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 


:B. FURTHER ASSURANCE of uniform excel- 
lence is furnished by constant research work of 
scientists in Heinz Quality Control Department 


A. ALL HEINZ BABY FOODS on dealers’ shelves 
are checked regularly by Heinz salesmen and re- 
placed by fresh stocks after a limited time. Quality 
1s controlled from Heinz kitchens to consumer. 


STRAINED J) THESE TWo 


SEALS MEAN 
PROTEC.- 
TION FOR 
57 VARIETIES, j BABY 


\ VS aoe 








| Hei 











STRAINED 
FOODS 














Now Heinz Provides 12 Unstrained Junior Foods— Carefully Prepared To 

Give Strained-Food Graduates Hearty Meals Of High Nutritive Value. You'll 

Appreciate The Convenience And Dependable Quality Of These New Foods— 
And Your Youngster Will Enjoy Their Delicious Flavors! 


Heinz Junior Foods 
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HE woman who likes to crochet can make many un- 
usual and beautiful pieces for her home and, in 
addition, may often win prizes with them. This is 

especially true right now, for this summer a _ national 

handicraft exhibit, called “America Through the Needle’s 

Eye,” is to be held at the New York World’s Fair. 

It will be an unusually fine display of all kinds of 
handicraft for home use, made with needle or hook, and 
has been planned because so many women visitors at the 
1939 Fair asked for it. 

All of the entries will be the blue ribbon winners in 
preliminary contests to be held in local stores all over 
the country. Winning pieces will be forwarded to the 
World’s Fair about August 1. Whether you plan to enter 
the contest or not, you certainly will want to make some, 
or all, of the attractive pieces shown on this page. 

(Upper left) Ripples make this doily, with many 
uses, one of dainty beauty. (Upper right) This is a 
set that is admirably suited to the curves of an old-fash- 
ioned chair. (Center left) An easily made and attractive 
chair or davenport set, in filet. (Lower left) “World’s 
Fair” design tablecloth—nice pick-up work and the re- 
sults will be very gratifying. (Lower right) Lovely 
luncheon set in dainty “Laurel” design. 








Directions for crocheting will be sent on request. Stamped envelope 
Farm Journal ind Farmer's Wife, Dept. W, Philadelphia, Pa. 


please. 
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HE empty corral 
looked blue and thin in the chill light 
as Emily Warren began her customary 
search for Jeanie. She ought to be more 
severe with the child. But why blame her 
for running after Pete, when it was pre- 
cisely what she herself wanted to do! 
Lucky for women that men could not 
read the mind. 

For Pete was a cowhand. 
drifter, so shiftless that he didn’t even 
roll his overall pantlegs up evenly. And 
so deeply attractive, so drawing, despite 
his indifference, that she had to brace 
herself against the insane desire to throw 
herself at him, like Jeanie. She could 
imagine the horror of her mother, who 
believed in genealogy! 

Footsteps creaked nearer in the snow 
and that humiliating electric tingle she 
always had when she might meet Pete 
swept her. But it was only Mr. Hurd, the 
ranch foreman. Emily disliked Mr. Hurd, 
unreasonably as she was _in- 
If Frank Anderson, 


owner of the 


A penniless 


and as 
fatuated with Pete. 
her brother-in-law and 
ranch, now desperately ill in Vancouver, 
chose to employ him and his equally ir- 
ritating wife, she ought to be able to en- 
dure them for a few weeks. She felt their 
subtle antagonism but perhaps it was 
natural. She had been pitchforked upon 
them, green, helpless, and their tem- 
porary boss, to mother her niece until 
Frank recuperated, and certainly they 
had done nothing overt to warrant her 
distaste for them. “Oh, Mr. Hurd,” she 
called. “Have you seen Jeanie?” 

A child’s screech of merriment an- 
swered just then, and an excited piggy- 
back rider, lashing a rangy cowboy with 
a piece of string, emerged from the dusk. 
“Don’t stop us, Aunt Em’ly! We’re escap- 
ing from wolves! Git up, Pete! They’re 
catching us!” 

“Leave her down,” Mr. Hurd ordered 
Pete. “Since when did I hire you up as 
child’s nurse. Now get back to the 
waterin’, or you'll be hangin’ your hat 
on the ground.” 

“Oh, Aunt Em’ly, don’t let him! 
They'll eat us up!” shrieked the joy-in- 
toxicated little girl. 

“We must do as Mr. Hurd wants, dear,” 


Ky I. Morris Longstreth 


Emily said, watching the cowboy lower 
her safely in strong arms with a surge of 
envy. “Come, you'll freeze.” 

Emily was surprised at the authority in 


her voice. Life in that prim seaside 
garden of a city, Victoria, had been easy. 
Emily hated Alberta, which had killed 
her beautiful sister. Yet in Victoria 
nothing had tightened her heart like the 
glimpse did now of a tall figure carrying 
a saddle... . 

“What're you thinking 
Emly?” came a small voice. 


“Nothing. Why?” 


about, Aunt 


sweetheart. 





Mr. Hurd 


“Oh, yes you are! You're thinking 
about Pete.” 
“Jeanie!” Emily’s voice was sharp. 


“Don’t ever say such a thing again. Do 
you understand?” 
“Ouch! You're hurting my hand!” 
“Then remember what I say.” 


My 


Jeanie said resentfully. 

Emily closed the door angrily. Out of 
the mouth of babes! Had Pete guessed, 
too? Did that account for a mystifying 
quality she had felt in their brief en- 
counters? It was his untutored reserve, 
a natural depth in the man. But suppose 
he knew? Suppose he was amused? 
Blood flowed into her cheeks. She pulled 
off Jeanie’s last with a_ jerk. 


TOOTH 


sweater 


hurts,” 


“There you are! Does your tooth really 
hurt, Jeanie?” 

The clock struck five. “Ooh! The P’lice 
hour. Quick, Aunt Em’ly!” Emily twisted 
on the radio, relieved. If listening to 
messages from Mounted Police families 
and sweethearts could obliterate a tooth, 
it didn’t amount to much. Jeanie climbed 
on the sofa and smoothed out her dress. 
“Aren't you going to listen, Aunt Em’ly?” 

“No. Mr. Hurd wants to go over the 
accounts, but never mind. I'll be back.” 

“All right,” Jeanie sighed contentedly. 
“ll remember for you.” 


a 

Ey felt the atmos- 
phere of antagonism the moment she 
stepped into the kitchen. It emanated 
from Mrs. Hurd, fat and blank of face 
over her potato-paring. It came no less 
really from the thin, expressionless man 
at the desk in a corner. But why? Was it 
jealousy of her as intruder? Or was it 
simply a build-up in her own imagina- 
tion? If they only knew how ludicrously 
inept she felt under her mask of author- 
ity, how dependent on them... . 

“Sorry to trouble you, Miss Warren,” 
Mr. Hurd said. “But there’s a couple of 
matters I’d like to talk over with you.” 

“Certainly, if you think I can be of 
anv help.” Emily said. 

“Tt ain’t that, so much. 
left me responsible and I’m 
pennies to make a good showin’. I moved 
the office in here to save fuel this 
weather. And I’ve cut down on the hands 
all I can. But when a man gives you 
power of attorney to use his bank-money, 
within reason, you want to be sure every- 
body understands.” 

“I rely on your judgment, Mr. Hurd,” 
Emily said, stifling her resentment at the 
implication of criticism. 

“IT told you she wouldn’t be int’rested,” 
from Mrs. Hurd’s 


Mr. Anderson 
splittin’ 


came unexpectedly 
lips. 

“But I am, Mrs. Hurd!” Emily ex- 
claimed. “Now what was it particularly, 
Mr. Hurd?” 

It was repairs to fences, and more feed. 
and the question of whether to repair the 
bunk-house roof now or later. 


“But will the boys sleep?” 


where 
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Emily asked, praying to sound practical. 

“Over the stables. Just for the time it 
takes. Come a let-up in the weather, I 
can lay off a couple more.” 

“Oh, not Pete!” Emily all but cried 
out. The thought of never seeing him 
again spread like a faintness through her. 
She finished her task of listening with 
effort. A deeper, slower, far more satisfy- 
ing voice was in her ears. 

You could say this for Mr. Hurd: He 
acted quic kly, efficiently. Jeanie had 
wakened crying. Within the hour the 
foreman had phoned a dentist in Badger, 
forty miles away, got breakfast on the 
table, and the Ford at the door. 

Emily saw, with a shock. that Pete was 
to drive. A morning in his company! A 
delight and a torture. Not a motion of 
her heart must be exposed. She must 
deny the conviction of her nature to 
satisfy the thing people called common 
lice 7. ‘ 

sense. The fact that this cowhand seemed 


sted unaffected by her presence made it no 
7” easier. He drove in respectful silence 
lies until Jeanie could stand it ne Jenger. 
oth, “Can I send a message, Aunt Em'lv? To 
bed the Mounties, like I heard on the radio?” 
or “But you don’t know any. do you?” 
y: “IT almost do Aunt Em’ly. Can't I?” 
the “We'll see, dear. Don’t talk now. It'll 
ck. only make your tooth worse.” 
dly. “It’s nicer to me now. Do vou know 
any, Pete ; 

“Yeh, I know some, and I'm stayin’ 
NOs: away from them.” 
she “Why ?” 
ated “Don’t ask embarrassing «questions, 
ace dear,” Emily said with a slight edge to 
less her voice. “Now cover up your cheek.” 
nan 
as it THE car bumped along 
s it between banks of snow. Soon Jeanie 
ina emerged with a new line of inquiry. 
usly “Where did you live before you came to 
hor- live with us. Pete?” 

: “That'd take some map toe show. I’ve 
n, seen a bit of country since I broke my 
> ol halter.” 
yu.” “And you propose to keep on drifting?” 

ol Emily asked, in spite of herself. 
“T might at that, ma’am. Freedom’s a 
son mighty pretty bird.” 
tin “Where I come from men finally grow 
ved up.” Emily remarked. 
this “How’s that, ma’am?” 
nds Emily sifted his tone for impertinence. 
you She could not be sure. “I mean they find 
1ey, something to live for and settle down. 
ery- They want to get ahead. It seems to be 
different in Alberta.” 
rd,” Jeanie saw a chance to enter the con- 
the versation. “The Mounties don’t settle 
down, Aunt Em’ly,” she said reprovingly. 
d,”” “It’s their duty to move about. They 
rd’s think of somebody else beside them- 
selves.” 
eXx- “Do girls still fall for the  yaller- 
rly, legs?” Pete asked. Again Emily could 
(Continued on page 48) 
ed. 
the e 


Jeanie flung herself around. “Pete!” 
y? she screamed and ran headlong to him. 
















**My dear, always remember that 
proper care of the teeth is one of 
the first rules of beauty. Clean 
teeth will help to overcome many 


other handicaps.” 














| to their na 
€n notice such Care 





(Please print name and address) 
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Easier Way to Help 

EAR EDITOR: It was almost dark 

when I drove into the yard tonight. 
At the gate, Friend Husband stepped up 
into the seat. took the wheel and guided 
us inte the shed. As he shut off the motor 
he bent over and kissed me_ saying, 
“Thanks. that was a big help.” The vehi- 
cle from which we alighted was our iron 
horse—the tractor. 

Time was. when Dad wanted to finish 
a job which required working late, that 
I did the milking and all the extra run- 
ning which chores require. I usually was 
completely tired out as a result, while 
Dad, tired of sitting, would gladly have 
changed places with me. 

Last spring necessity forced me to learn 
to drive the tractor and I have been glad 
of it ever since. Now when there is late 
work to be done, I prepare an early sup- 
per, then go and take my husband’s place 
while he does his chores on schedule. 

Driving the tractor is not difficult. After 
a busy day in the house it is grand to get 
out in the fresh air to watch the beautiful 


colors of the fading sunset, to seé the richr 


brown earth turn and crumble between 
the discs. In fact tonight I came home 
feeling very refreshed and with that 
grand sense of having helped.—Mrs. 
E. B.. Wisconsin. 


A Teacher Speaks 

D* AR EDITOR: I have taught school 

for several years, even though I am 
a farmer’s wife. I have had pupils from 
homes where the small children were 
taken to places of amusement every 
time the parents went, and this was two 
or three out of the five school nights in a 
week. Those same children came to school 
the next day tired, listless and uninter- 
ested in either work or play. 

In direct contrast were the children 
who followed their regular evening rou- 
tine, in the custody of an older brother 
or sister. grandmother. or the hired girl. 


They scampered to school the next 
morning full of life (and mischief), ready 
to work as well as play. 

If children are happier and better satis- 
fied at home. why can’t parents enjoy 
their evening more, too?—Oklahoma 
Teacher. 

Editor's Note: In the June issue, 
“lowa mother” strongly advocated leav- 
ing small children at home when parents 
go out of evenings. Slightly more than 
half of the women who replied agreed 


with her. 


Bold Adventure 


By Louise Glover Davidson 


He fumbles on the ground, the baby 
thrush, 

In brave excitement, he has flown the 
nest. 

He scurries daring through the under- 
brush, 

Ignores his mother’s agonized behest. 

She hops from limb to limb, attempts 
to guide 

Her stubborn baby out of danger’s way, 

But he is drunk with self-reliant pride. 

Enjoys the freedom of his holiday. 


Well, life has found you, Mother 
Thrush, you know 

The pain that mothers everywhere must 
chart 

When children misbehave, and every 
throe 

Is echoed in another mother’s heart, 

And so, in sympathy, I catch the pest, 

And with a spank, return him to his 
nest. 


Wanted—A Little Help 
EAR EDITOR: To our friends and 
neighbors, we are just a young cou- 

ple in love; to our parents we are the 
oldest in a large family and needed at 
home. But to us, we are both High School 
graduates, wide awake and eager to get 
some place. But there seems to be no 
way to make the small, cozy home that 
we've longed for, on a farm. 


nts 
an 


ed 


by 


he 


ust 


irt. 
st, 
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ind 
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at 
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get 

no 
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We've both certainly done enough, 
since our graduation two or three years 
ago, to receive just a little help from 
home to start us on our way. 

Mother had her chickens from grandad 
when she was married, and dad his two 
cows, a pig and some corn. Why can’t 
we receive a little help without asking 
for it? In older countries parents expect 
to provide a dowry. By means of one, 
young people can marry with a better 
chance of being happy and economically 
independent.—Waiting, Pennsylvania. 


We Need Intelligence 

EAR EDITOR: I do not agree with 

“Is Intelligence Wanted?” Farm 
women, more than any others, need intel- 
ligence. There is no farm home, no matter 
how humble, but tells the story if the 
housemother is educated. You know the 
saying, “Educate a man, and you educate 
an individual; educate a woman and you 
educate a home.”—Mrs. J. E. G., North 


Carolina. 


Orientals 


By Marjorie Brannon-Skeen 


lil have a rug of velvet wheat 

When showers have washed the dust 
away 

And left it deeply green; 

And then a rug of golden grain 

I'll have instead 

Imported from some foreign shore 

When harvest comes again; 

And then Ill choose some priceless fur 

Of snow to throw upon my floor 

Or rug of soil so rich, so fresh, so brown, 

When first I turn it with the plow, 

And too, I'll have a rug as now 

When autumn leaves come skiing down 

To weave my oriental 

Of red and gold and brown. 


Trees from Seed 
EAR EDITOR: When we moved to 


this farm eighteen years ago, only 
three fruit trees were here—one apple, 
one peach and one pear. We began, tree 
by tree, putting out an orchard. Some 
trees we bought, some were given to us 
by neighbors, and some we raised from 
the seed of delicious fruit we bought. We 
now have 17 nice apricot and 12 peach 
trees from seed. Some are bearing fruit. 

From our seedling trees the past years, 
we have harvested large, delicious fruit. 
Our nursery trees have a little larger fruit 
than seedlings, but if you are unable to 
buy nursery trees you can still have good 
fruit by planting seed. And they grow 
fast.—T ry-it, Kansas. 

Editor’s Note: Growing fruit from 
seedlings is supposed to be somewhat of 
a gamble. If, however, the seedling fruit 
is not desirable, the trees can be grafted. 
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WINNING LETTER 
“PH Plant Trees!” won the $10 award 
for the best letter in the June issue and 
all other letters printed won $3. If you 
have a view you’d like to express, write 
us. Please vote on this month’s letters. 
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Help guard your child against the risk 
of germ Infection from contaminated 
objects ... clean house with “tyso.! 


ABY SANDY, favorite of movie fans, is 
B cared for with all the safeguards 
money can buy. An important precau- 
tion taken for her welfare is... clean- 
liness! Surroundings kept eztra clean 
with “‘Lysol’s”’ help. 

You can give your own baby the same 
conscientious care. It costs so little to 
keep bathrooms, nurseries and play- 
rooms hygienically clean. All it takes is 
a liberal use of “‘Lysol”’ in your cleaning. 


Ask your druggist now for your copy 
of “Baby Sandy’s Health Charts”... 
complete health routines for children 
of all ages, prepared by a famous expert. 
Also full-color Baby Sandy Cut-out Doll 
and cut-out wardrobe. FREE with any 
bottle of ““Lysol’”’ you purchase. 





Fingers... 
Million Germs! 





BABY SANDY—willion- 
dollar baby now starring 
in Universal Pictures’ 
“Sandy Is A Lady”. Her 
surroundings are kept extra 
clean with“Lysol’’solution. 





Use “Lysol” 
on the 
Farm for: 


1. Disinfection of animal houses, sta- 
bles, barns, stalls, hog pens, chicken 
coops, roosts, etc., to help prevent spread 
of contagious disease. 


2. Cleansing abrasions and surface 
wounds of animals to help guard against 
Infection. 


3. Vaginal douches, at calving (lamb- 
ing) time. 
4. Repelling parasitic insects such as flies 


and mosquitoes, from animals’ quarters. 


5S. General veterinary purposes, includ- 
ing the disinfection of instruments, in 
veterinary obstetrics, etc. 


6. Washing dogs, disinfecting kennels 
and runs, to deodorize, and combat fleas. 
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FREE! with every 
PURCHASE OF “LYSOL” 


Baby Sandy Health Charts 
—a full-color Baby Sandy 
Cut-out Doll and complete 
cut-out wardrobe 

A gift to you while they last, 
with every purchase of “Lysol”. 
Don't wait until these grand 
presents are gone. See your 
druggist ... NOW! 








YOUR DRUGGIST IS NOW SPONSORING BABY SANDY'S HEALTH CRUSADE 


Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 
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is one of the Reasons!” 





















You will be cool and comfortable in No. 1827, and 
you will look much slimmer than usual. Soft shirred 
bodices with high waistlines are good this season. 14 to 


20; 32 to 44 


For that little cotton dress choose No. 446. It will 
spell coolness on hot days and is bound to be one of 
your favorites. Beading finishes the neck. 12 to 20; 
30 to 38. 


Your little girl will adore the pinafore and _ shorts 
shown in No. 441—nothing to get out of order and so 
comfort ible. A shirt waist is included for cooler days. 


< to 





Day by day the summer sun is changing your 
skin! You should look younger in summer, yet it n \a ~ 1, KS 

is tragically true that many girls look older. The | oi ‘) TNS +35 
reason may be an out-of-season powder shade | -_ , ee 
—or a powder that contains GRIT! a 





Lady Esther Powder contains no grit to 
give your skin a “powdery” look. It clings 4 
long hours. Put it on after dinner, say at 8, and 
at midnight it will still flatter your skin! 





IND your lucky summer shade! Mail | 
Fx the coupon, and I will send you 10 
glorious new shades of my grit-free pow- 
der. Try each shade on your own skin—at 
my expense. 

Also—make my famous “Bite Test.” Puta 
pinch of your present powder between your 
teeth, and grind slowly. Don’t be surprised 
if your teeth find grit! For impartial tests 
show grit even in many powders that cost 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00. 

But you’ll detect no grit in Lady Esther 
Face Powder. So mail the coupon today! 


°° Yar «s 





pov ness nn ns eon ow vr 


( You can paste this on a penny postcard) 
Lapy Estuer, 7168 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 
FRE Please send me postpaip your 
10 new shades of face pow- 
der, also a tube of your Four Purpose Face 
Cream. (58) 





Name 





Address. 





City — __State. 


(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 














Ann 











1 Farmer's 


Sawn nna? - . : 
Price of all patterns 15 cents. Be sure to give size. Send to Pattern Dept., Farm Journal «: 


Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ky Phyllis Wray 


HE Fall may 
seem awfully far 
away right now, 


but you know’ how 
swiftly days go by. It 
won't be any time at 
all before the school 
bell rings or until you 
go into some kind of 
job. So, while there’s 
still plenty of time, 
why not start checking 
up on your. good 
looks? 

Most of you youngsters take such 
pride in your top-knots, that usually 
they're lovely to look at. You may, 
though, have been enjoying the delightful 
sensation of going out-doors without a 





hat, and that’s pretty hard on the hair, | 


especially in summer. Even if you’ve 
been lax with your brushing up ’til now, 
make up for lost time by polishing your 
locks vigorously every day. It will do 
your hair worlds of good. 


ACH time you have a shampoo, take 

a little extra time and give yourself a 
hot oil treatment, to nourish your hair 
and do away with the dry brittleness that 
often occurs from too much exposure. 
If you don’t know how to go about it, 
drop me a note and I'll be glad to give 
you the particulars. With this basic 
treatment, which will put your hair in 
good, healthy condition, have your fall 
permanent if you need one. Little rib- 
bon bows or colored barrettes are very 
much the vogue for school hours. 

Check up on your complexion, too. 
If you’ve been having trouble with black- 
heads and occasional blemishes, start 
to be careful of your diet. Eat lots of 
fresh vegetables and fruit. And drink 
milk—that’s one of the best complexion 
helps I know. Of course, it’s important 
to cleanse your face carefully at bed- 
time. Unless you’re sunburned, use your 
complexion brush freely with lots of 
fine, mild soap and warm water. An 
application of calamine lotion on pimples 
often proves helpful in clearing them up. 

A simple home-made facial, too, is a 
good corrective for certain complexion 
ills. Write me and I'll tell you how to 
prepare these masks. 





Want help on the following: “Keeping Hair and 
Scalp Fit,” “Routine for Home Manicure,” “‘Rou- 
— Treatment for Skin Blemishes”? Send 3¢ 
er each to Dept P.W., Farm Journal and Farm- 
ers Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1. I was unlucky, I guess. Some women go 
through pregnancy hardly knowing it. Mine 
was awful. Some mothers have babies good 
as “gold.” Mine used to howl all night long. 
And was terribly constipated in the bargain. 





3. “I may be an old maid,” she said, “but I 
work for a baby doctor. And he always asks 
mothers if they use special food ...do they 
use special powder...special baby medi- 
cines. You see, everything a baby gets today 
should be made especially for him.” 


5. She told me that Fletcher’s Castoria was 
designed especially and only for a baby’s 
needs. It’s gentle, as a baby’s laxative should 
be. Yet very effective. It works mainly in 
the lower bowel—so it’s not so likely to up- 
set the stomach. And above all, she said 
Fletcher’s Castoria is SAFE. 

















“An old maid showed me how 
to raise my baby” 
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2. One day an old friend of the family came 
to visit us. The house was a mess. The baby 
upset again. And I was on the verge of tears. 
My friend put her arms around me and said 
maybe she could help. 








4. She looked up on the dresser and saw 
the laxative I was using for the baby. “Now 
that adult laxative up there,” she pointed: 
“my doctor would advise against it. He 
would recommend one made especially for 
children ... one like Fletcher’s Castoria.” 





PT tie ten 
| hand Bi i \ We 
6. So I bought a bottle. It worked like a 
charm! But one of the pleasantest surprises 
was its nice taste. If your baby is a medi- 
cine-hater, as mine is, you know how im- 
portant taste can be. So you can bet I keep 
Fletcher’s Castoria always handy. (I hon- 
estly couldn’t recommend a better laxative.) 


CGlatt!lietzer CASTORIA 


The modern—SAFE—laxative made especially for children 
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My cake was so 
crumbly... it just fell 
apart when | cut it! 






ND Helen felt she never wanted to enter- 
tain the bridge club again! Why did her 
cake have to go wrong today! 

Helen’s trouble came from not knowing 
how important the right baking powder is 
to cake results. She should have known that 
thousands of good cooks depend on Royal 
for success every time. 









You see, Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special “steady action” that is 
different from most baking powders. Royal | 
begins its work the moment it is stirred in 
the batter. Thus the expansion of the batter | 
is continuous and even. That is why Royal | 
cakes are fine-grained... light... fluffy. Why | 
they keep their delicious moistness and 
flavor longer. 

Many baking powders seem to have an 
explosive, uneven action. A greater part of 
the expansion is delayed until the cake is 
in the oven. Rising is often over-rapid. It 
may blow the batter full of large holes. Then 
the cake will be coarse... dry... crumbly. 

See these actual photographs of cake, mag- 
nified, and the difference in results: 


STEADY BAKING UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION POWDER ACTION 


‘ * as 





Only 1¢ a cake—that’s about all it costs to 
get the greater assurance Royal gives—to pro- 





tect ingredients costing 30 to 40 times that 
much, Pure Cream of Tartar makes Royal cost 
more per can—but the difference per baking 
between Royal and ordinary baking powders 
is only a fraction of a cent! 
Remember, Royal is the on/y nationally dis- | 
tributed baking powder made with wholesome 
Cream of Tartar—a product of fresh, luscious 
grapes. Cream of Tartar 
leaves no bitter ‘baking 
powder taste.”’ So ask your 
grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
whenever you bake. You'll 
agree it’s well worth the 
difference in price. 


ROYAL COOK BOOK FREE 


If you bake at home, you should 
have a copy of the Royal Cook 
Book which tells you how to make 
delicious cakes, biscuits, muf- 
fins, pies, puddings, and main 
dishes. Send your name and ad- 
dress to Royal Baking Powder, 
691 Washington St., New York 


©1940,Standard Brands Inc. City. Dept. 58. 
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your pet recipes, 
your club records, 


your diary, your 
memories. Use three- 


Pe 


ply wood, or bass- 
wood, sandpapered 
smooth. Hinges or 
lacings may be of 
leather, obtainable 
from _— shoe-repair 
shops. Boot laces 
could be used. 
You'll need a brace 
and  quarter-inch 
bit, stain and sand- 
paper from. the 
dime store, and 


(Make a 





hinges. 
paper pattern for 


ky Beth E. Cummings the book covers 


O YOU like to do 
things? Of course you do! It’s fun to 
be doing things and summer is the best 
time in the world for it. It’s too hot to 
do anything very complicated but here 
are simple crafts you'll enjoy. 

A butter-tub chair for your room is 
something your friends will all envy, and 
you can make it yourself. We recently 
found women and girls in Rochester and 
Genesee counties, 
New York, making 
hundreds of such 
chairs under the aus- 
pices of the Home 
Bureau. 

From the cream- 
ery get two butter 
tubs, one for the 
base, the other for 
the back. Nail part 
of one lid down, and 
hinge the rest, so the 
bottom will be use- 
able as a container. 
(Re-enforce the 
hinged part to pre- 
vent splitting.) Then 
take four or five 
staves of the second tub and screw se- 
curely to the first tub, overlapping about 
to the top hoop of the latter. Get a piece 
of light strap iron from the blacksmith 
and have a screw hole drilled for each 
stave. Bend to a curved shape and screw 
to the back of the chair about three 
inches from the top. Pad with an old 
outing flannel blanket. Make a remov- 
able slip cover and a loose cushion and 
your chair is complete. The total cost 
will probably be $1.50 to $1.75. 

Wooden books with wrapping paper 
pages are easy and inexpensive to make. 
You can use them for gifts, for your 
poetry collection, your guests’ signatures, 





first—it helps you 
get better proportions. ) 

The design on the front may be ap- 
plied in several ways—by chip carving, 
burning, painting, gluing-on soft leather 
corners and a central design in leather, 
or soldering or nailing on metal designs. 
Make your own design or use your club 
symbol. Stain the book a/ter carving, but 
before appliqueing metal or leather. 

In no year have boutonnieres been as 
popular as in 1940. 
If you use acorns, 
they needn't be the 
same size; three will 
be enough for one 
boutonniere. Make 
two small holes in 
the cap of each 
acorn; draw a length 
of fine wire through 
these holes, leaving 
wire ends about one- 
half inch long. Cut 
the outline of an oak 
leaf in green leather 
and pierce a_ hole 
near the base of the 
leaf. Twist together 
all ends of wire in- 
serted through the acorns, draw them 
through the hole and attach them to the 
back of the leaf. One source of green 
leather might be an old dress belt. 


AKE a little green leather roll to 

dangle your ornament from by cut- 
ting a piece one or two inches wide; coat 
the raw surface with leather cement and 
roll. 

For a cone boutonniere, choose a small 
cone or use the tip of a cone about one- 
and-a-half inches long. Cut green leather 
lacing a little longer than the cone itself. 
The strips should be wired together so 
that they are spread out behind the cone 
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to look like pine needles. Tie a wire 
around the blunt end of the cone and 
twist it in with the wire that binds the 
leather lacing together. 

Rubber bands, spool halves, thimbles, 
old keys, and tiny bells are inexpensive 
materials for unusual necklaces. Cut a 
half dozen spools in half lengthwise and 
fill in the groove with plastic wood (em- 
bedding a small screw eye). String each 
spool on a separate piece of thread and 
paint. Hang up to dry, then remove 
strings. The spools are fastened to a 
chain (from the five-and-ten) by forcing 


y. 
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open the screw eye with pliers, suspend- 
ing the spool from a link of the chain, 
and closing the screw eye. 

Some day when you're house cleaning, 
collect all the stray old keys you find 
and make a key necklace. Gild or 
enamel your keys and let them dry. In- 
sert a thin wire through the hole in the 
top of the key; stick the wire through a 
link of the chain. Twist the ends tightly 
together with small pliers. 

Once you get started at making things 
you'll not want to stop. Originality may 
not be your middle name, but you'll be 
surprised at the ideas that will pop into 
your head as you work. The sooner you 
get started the more things you can get 
dene before school starts. I’m warning 
you—it’s contagious, but gather your 
friends and enjoy this craft-itis together! 








" Simple Craft Directions 

utter-tub Chair: Directions for covering. Send 
Stamped, self-addressed envelope to Farm Journal 
re former's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 

oe Band Necklace and Bracelet: Self-ad- 
~tasas stamped envelope, Farm Journal and 
re age s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“e's Make Things! (Craft Party) National Recrea- 


> has new exclusive va 


) housekeeping to every home. 





“on Ass’n, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 15c 
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Modern Housekeeping 
now hecomes even more modern with 


— 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC! 


Extra-Gentle in Bleaching! 
Extra-Efficient in Sanitary 
Home Cleansing! 


— Through the years Clorox scien- 
'—— tists have constantly improved the 
quality of Clorox. Today they offer 
ra-refined Clorox, which 
lues obtain- 


able in no other product... for Ultra- 


i caustic 
refined Clorox 's free from — 


and other harsh substances. It offers SLENDERIZED 
higher, more modern standards of | pormie with 
EASY-OFF CAP 
... easy to 
handle, easy 
to open! 


= you Ult 


i ‘na! Ultra-refined Clorox bleaches 
prwngine ee eal WHITE-white (fresh- 


i i toa 
white cottons and linens e = 
ens fast colors), deodorizes, disinfects; pronegh meanest 
i i i king was ay 

life of fabrics and ma as 

seating ink, dye, medicine 
oves numerous ink, aye, 
for you. Clorox also rem ie 
tains... even scorch, Mm! 3 

nd other stubborn s 2 

Ultra-refined Clorox is extra-safe for even your mo 


precious cottons and linens. | 
r Home Health Security! Continuous 
i ve 

ermicidal tests made over a period of three a 

oe intensified efficiency of Ultra-refined Clorox In - ce 

I] i disinfects, removes numerou 

* jtation. It deodorizes, ' . erou _ 
nm routine cleansing of tile, enamel, porcelain, a 
: ood surfaces reducing infection dangers in the home. 

Ww or ober : 
Ultra-refined Clorox is gentler yet more efficient in —— u 

s in household uses. Simply follo 
Always order by name - - 


Assures Greate 


personal as well a 
directions on the label. 


du@ be sure you get Clorox. 


WWAA \ 


Cope. 1940, Clorox Chemica! Co 


. wri« 
America’s Favorite Bleach and a — 


Household Disinfectant VG GF. 


Mora refnad CLOROX 


BLEACHES - DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS... Even Scorch, Mildew 
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Ky Miriam Williams 


@ We believe in a full refrigerator like the one 
at the right. This one contains (in addition to 
milk, cream, eggs, butter, lard, cheese, and ba- 
con): 8 quart or pint jars of sauces, salad dress- 
ings or icings, a gallon jar of biscuit mix, jars 
and cans of tomato juice, olives, salmon, chilled 
to use; hydrator tray of fresh vegetables, fruit, 
a full meat tray. 


O YOU know,” confided a farm 

woman to me about her neighbor, 

“at first I almost hated her for her 
cool, unruffled look even on the most try- 
ing hot day. And I was downright envious 
of her home when the Aid met there in 
(August, and she entertained so easily. 
But when she insisted that Grace and I 
stay for supper because our car broke 
down, and served her family and two 
extras a lovely supper, after Aid, I was 
plain flabbergasted. I took note of what 
I call her Summer System, and my family 
is getting a try at it.” 

The neighbor’s Summer System can 
help any homemaker. Its keynote is Pre- 
paredness, its chief aids are Simple, Sea- 
sonable food. Here are a few of its short 
cuts, Farm Kitchen tested, to save you 
time and energy and yet provide health- 
ful and economical meals. 


Be Prepared 
A full refrigerator is the first step. 
Note the contents of our Farm Kitchen 
refrigerator as listed in the upper left 
corner of this page. The recipe for the 
biscuit mix is in the January Farm 
JOURNAL AND FarMer’s WIFE; 
for sauces and salad dressings follow. 
All this may sound like an expensive 
lot of food, but we find that large put 
chases ahead are economical and _ that 
cooking in large quantities saves both 
time and fuel. Vegetables picked in the 
coolness of early morning, cleaned and 
properly stored have much less waste, 

and are always ready to use. 
Store your sauces and salad dressings 
in jars in a cold place. They will keep 


recipes 


several weeks. 


Summer System Menus 
Tasty meat cakes, creamed potatoes and 
new peas, tossed green salad, bread and 
butter, berry shortcake, iced tea with 
mint. 

Pineapple juice, casserole of rice, 
chopped meat and tomato sauce; cabbage 
slaw with celery seed dressing, cheese 
biscuits, fruit. 

Sliced baked ham, potato salad, hot broc- 
coli or cabbage with cheese sauce, crumb- 
crust raspberry bavarian tarts. 

Cold meat platter with deviled eggs, 
sliced cucumbers and tomatoes, hot mixed 
creamed vegetables, jellied fruit, cookies. 


Casserole of canned salmon. crumbled 
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potato chips and cream sauce; salad 
platter with cottage cheese dressing, ice 
cream with butterscotch sauce, cookies. 


Easy Cream Sauce 


| qt. milk Vz c. flour 

Vp c. butter 2 tsp. salt 

Scald milk in top of double boiler. Blend 
together butter, flour and salt, shape into a 
ball. Drop into hot milk, cover, let cook 15 
min. Beat with egg beater until smooth. Use 
with cooked potatoes or vegetables, casserole 
dishes, creamed meat, eggs, chicken, fish. 
Cheese sauce: To 1 qt. white sauce, add 1 Ib. 
cheese, cut or grated. Heat until smooth. 


Superb Chocolate Sauce 


V4 tsp. salt 
4 sq. chocolate, cut | tblisp. vanilla 
2 c. sugar, 4% c. flour 2 tblsp. butter 


Scald milk and chocolate, beat to blend. Mix 
sugar, flour and salt, add a little of the hot 
milk to it, then combine, stirring until smooth. 
Cook over hot water 10 min. Remove, add 
butter and vanilla. Cool. Use as a cake sauce 
or filling, in cream puffs or tart shells (too 
thin for a pie which cuts), on ice cream. 


1 qt. milk 
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Luscious Caramel Sauce 


2 c. sugar 2 c. milk 
2/7. c. boiling water 2 tblisp. butter 
24 c. flour 2 tsp. vanilla 


Caramelize 1 c. of the sugar (melt it in a 
smooth skillet). Add water, cook until cara- 
mel has dissolved. In a double boiler, com- 
bine remainder of sugar with flour and mix 
to a smooth paste with milk. Add caramel 
syrup, stir and cook until thick and smooth. 
Add butter and vanilla. Cool. Same use as 
chocolate sauce. 


Refrigerator Icing 


IV, Ibs. (3c.) 
table shortening 
(or use part but- 


vege- | large can(14!/2 oz.) 
condensed milk or 
IY c. thin cream, 


ter) scalded 
3 Ib. 10 oz. (1342 c. | tsp. vanilla 
sifted) confection- 
ers sugar 


Cream fat thoroughly, add sifted sugar grad- 
ually along with milk. Add vanilla. Store. To 
use, blend amount needed with a few drops 
hot water to spread. Vary with melted choco- 
late, vanilla, grated lemon or orange rind, 
nuts. 
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Cottage Cheese Dressing 
| c. cottage cheese V4 tsp. salt 
V4 c. tomato catsup '/, tsp. pepper 
6 tbisp. vinegar V4 tsp. paprika 
6 tbisp. salad oil 
Blend cheese with catsup, add other ingredi- 
ents gradually. Serve with green or tart fruit 
salads, or sliced tomatoes. 


Celery Seed Dressing 
V2 ¢. sugar 2 tsp. onion juice 
| tsp. paprika 1 c. salad oil 
| tsp. celery seed 2 tbisp. vinegar 
| tsp. dry mustard | lemon, juice 
24 tsp. salt 
Mix dry ingredients well. Add oil and acids 
alternately, stirring with a spoon. Serve as 
is, or thin amount needed with a little cream. 
Delicious on greens, cabbage, fresh fruit. 


To store parsley or mint 
Wash, collect in a bunch, put in a pint jar, 
stem ends up. Screw lid tightly, invert jar 
so stems stand in water which drains off. 


Hurry-Up Meat Dishes 
Instead of asking for just “hamburger,” 
the homemaker who knows her meat will se- 
lect lean steak, chuck or rump of beef, and 
have it ground to order. She may combine 
this. as we did in the Farm Kitchen, with 
pork or ham to make a variety of dishes. 


Tasty Beef Cakes 
| Ib. ground lean beef 2 tblsp. tomato 


| tsp. salt catsup 
Sprinkles of pepper | tblsp. chopped on- 


and sage ion, in cakes or fried 
with fat in pan 
Mix thoroughly and shape in 8 large flat 
cakes. Broil. or pan-fry in a little bacon fat 
or butter until lightly browned, then cover 
nd cook very slowly 10 min. 


With bacon: Add 2 or 3 slices diced bacon to 
mixture for added flavor and fry as above. 


Or make 6 or 8 small fat cakes and wrap a 
bacon strip around each one. Broil or fry 
until brown, then cook slowly 20 min. 


Ham-burgers 

| lb. ground ham | tsp. dried celery 
V4 lb. ground lean leaves or finely 

pork chopped onion 
¥, tsp. salt 
Mix thoroughly, shape in flat cakes, brown 
on both sides in a little fat, cover and cook 
slowly 20 min. 
Ham cakes: To the above recipe add % c. 
bread crumbs, 1 egg and 14 c. tomato juice 
or milk. Mix thoroughly, shape in thick 
cakes, wrap each with a strip of bacon, fasten 
with a toothpick. Cook 30 min. 
Individual ham loaves: Use the ham cake 
mixture above. Shape into 6 or 8 individual 
loaves on a baking dish or put in muffin tins. 
Top each with a sliver of onion, a slice of 
tomato, then a square of sliced bacon. Bake 
30 min. in a moderate oven (350° F.). 


Cabbage Rolls: Pour boiling water over 
cabbage leaves, let stand until limp. Drain 
and cut in sections. Fold leaf around a large 
spoonful of the ham cake mixture, lapping 
edges to make a neat roll. Brown lightly in 
fat, add tomato juice, simmer 30 min. 


Crumb Crust Pies 

The answer to “can’t we have pie, mother?” 
is easy if you make crumb crusts. In the 
Farm Kitchen, we made unbaked crusts a 
little thicker than those we baked, then 
chilled them. We used many kinds of 
crumbs. We like them filled with fresh fruit 
and whipped cream, lemon, cream and jellied 
fillings, and ice cream. 

Popular with men are individual tarts 
made with the less sweet crumbs, as toast, 
zwieback, or cereals, filled with fresh fruit. 


Raspberry Bavarian Pie 


2 c. fresh berries Dash salt 
Vo c. sugar Y4 c. cold water 
IYo tbhisp. (1/2 enve- 2 egg whites 
lopes) gelatin 1 c. whipping cream 


Crush berries, add sugar and salt. Soften 
gelatin in cold water, dissolve by standing 
cup in hot water. Add to berries. Whip 
cream, reserve part, fold in stiffly beaten 
whites. Fold into berry mixture. Fill crust, 
chill. Decorate with cream and whole berries. 
Peach Bavarian: Use ripe peaches, peel, 
crush to make 1% c. and proceed as above. 
Apricot Bavarian: Soak, cook and sieve apri- 
cots to make 1% c. Add 2 tblsp. lemon juice. 


Use in place of berries in above recipe. 
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@ The makings for crumb crusts (left) may be 
toasted bread crumbs, graham crackers, rusk, 
crisp cookies, or crisp cereal. Above, a finished 
pie—raspberry bavarian. 





Unbaked Crumb Crust 


IY c. crumbs Yo c. soft butter 


Vy c. powdered sugar 


To make crumbs, use 6 c. corn flakes or 
crisp cereal, 16 graham crackers, or use rusk, 
toast or crisp cookies. Roll fine, blend with 
sugar and butter. Pat mixture firmly into a 
9-inch pie tin or 6 tart shells. Chil? several 
hours. Fill shortly before serving. 

Baked crumb crust: Use 1% c. crumbs, % c. 
granulated sugar, 1% c. melted butter. Mix, 
press firmly into tins, bake 15 minutes at 
350° F. Or if pie is to be topped with 
meringue, reserve 4% c. crumb mix for the 
top, put filling in unbaked crust, top with 
meringue and crumbs, bake 20 min. at 


325° F. 
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FOR 


DS UMMER 
TEETHING 





XPERIENCED Mothers know that 

summer teething must not be 
trifled with—that summer upsets due 
to teething may seriously interfere 
with Baby’s progress. 


Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
this summer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion—the actual prescrip- 
tion of a famous Baby specialist. It 
is effective and economical, and has 
been used and recommended by mil- 
lions of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 


Buy Dr.Hand’s from your druggist today 
Just rub it on the gums 


DR.HAND’'S 


TEETHING LOTION 











> SPARKLING, SIMULATED 


BIRTHSTONE 


For Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife Readers. Just to cet acquainted, we will send 
you a wonderful simulated birthstone-—-eorrect for your 
month—FREE if you enclose this ad. (10c for mailing and 
handling appreciated). Many think wearing their birthstone 
lucky, and the stone for your month will make a beautiful 
ring. Just send name, address and month of birth. Send 
today for your FREE birthstone and we will include a new, 
imported charm, also FREE, as this offer is limited. Empire 
Diamond Company, Dept. 416E, Jefferson, lowa 









PATENTED 














TOP QUALITY 
ATA POPULAR 
PRICE. 


AT YOUR 


CROWN 
CORK AND 
SEAL CO. 

Baltimore, Md. 


How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with fess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers— with less cream. Just use 
“JUNKET’’ RENNET TABLETS. So 
easy ... no eggs, no cooking. Easily 
dige: stible. Recipes in package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today, 


JUNKET 


RENNET TABLETS 






“‘THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 238 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 


Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
**JuNkeT’’ RENNET TABLETS and Recipe Book to 








== FREE TRIAL OFFER —“ | 
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ont worry about 





INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


CAN remember when diphtheria was 
dreaded of all the chil- 

dren’s diseases. Nowadays it is in- 
fantile paralysis, or poliomyelitis. This 
disease is so mysterious in its origin, it 
occurs in such out of the way places, it 
comes so suddenly and so devastatingly 
that no wonder we shudder at the thought 
of it. Nevertheless, we now know so 
many things about this disease that the 
larger part of our fear should be wiped 


the most 


out. 

In the first place, the 
faintly infectious—probably less so than 
pneumonia. It is hardly ever—possibly 
passed from one child to another. 
when New York City had the 
poliomyelitis it has 
8,914 cases. But 


disease is only 


never 
In 1916, 
worst epidemic of 
ever known, there were 
in 96 per cent of these cases only one 
child in the family was affected. Nearly 
17,000 other children in these families 
did not get the disease although inti- 
mately exposed. 

Second, when compared with other in- 
infantile paralysis is 


fectious diseases, 


comparatively rare. Measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis, each claims from ten to one hun- 
dred times as many victims. 


we know no sure way of pre- 
Mere isolation is 


Third, 
venting 
not enough— 
children of 
lig h t house 
keepers, miles 


this disease. 


Ky Dr. S. Josephine Baker . 


AUGUST 





have come down with 


out in the ocean, 
it. There is nothing parents can do but 


hope. It is probable, however, that 96 
out of every 100 people are immune and 
could not possibly have the disease. It 
happens to less than one out of every 
thousand people. 

Only a few children of the small pro- 
portion who have this disease are crip- 
pled. And here is where the real hope 
comes in, for today we know much more 
about early treatment than we did. 


F your child has a slight fever and com- 

plains of headache and pain in the 
limbs or in the back of the neck, send 
for your doctor at once. Put the child 
to bed and keep him absolutely quiet. If 
the doctor tells you he has poliomyelitis, 
he will know the proper care to be pre- 
scribed. This may prevent any paralysis. 
But if paralysis does occur, prompt and 
regular care will help in all cases and 
result in a complete cure in a large num- 
ber of instances. If your child has, or 
ever has had, poliomyelitis and is crip- 
pled, write to The Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
and ask where in your state you can 
apply for needed care. Practically every 
state now has organized work for this spe- 
children’s liberation 
from this 
dread crip- 
pling is now 
in sight. 
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Many Never Suspect 


Cause of Backaches 
This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their troub e 
ay be tired kidneys. 
The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
10st people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 





Gus MEART 


DESION 








with every simu- 
lated diamond en- 
gagement ring or- 
dered now. Smart, 
new yellow gold 
plate wedding ring 
set Sey woo 








giv 

he A itt REE 
with every Flash- 
ing simulated 


Engagement ring 
ordered at our An- 
niversary. Sale 
offer of only $1. 
SEND NO MONEY with order, just name and ring 
size. 10 days’ approval. Your package comes by return mail. 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CO., Dept, 235W, Jefferson, lowa 





Lighter Complexion 


by using 
Mercolized 
Wax Cream 


A simple way to remove the dull, 
drabness of your complexion and 
reveal the lighter, lovelier skin tones. 
Just use Mercolized Wax Cream as 
directed. Its active ingredients help to flake off the older, 
darkened surface skin in minute, almost invisible par- 
ticles, revealing the fairer, younger-looking underskin. 
SAXOLITE ASTRINGENT tightens loose surface 
skin. Gives a delightful sense of freshness. Reduces 
excess surface oil. Dissolve Saxolite Astringent in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use this tingling face lotion daily. 
PHELACTINE DEPILATORY removes superfiuous 
facial hair quickly. Easy to use. No unpleasant odor. 









ills Romance 


Many shattered romances may 
be traced back to ugly skin 
blemishes. Why tolerate itchy 
pimples, eczema, angry red 
blotches or other irritations re- 
sulting from external causes 
without seeking quick relief 
from soothing PETERSON’S 
OINTMENT. 35c all druggists, 
(50cin Canada). Money back if one application does 
notdelight you. Wonderful, too, for tired itchy feet 
and cracks between toes. For FREE 

SAMPLE write Peterson Ointment 

Co., Dept, KB-16, Buffalo, New York. 













Sell; ea 1 cHRISTMAS CaRDS $7 
Extra Cash for You 








= bargain! Fast, easy seller. 60 peantifel hristmas 
~ S with customer’s name imprinted only $1. Big value 
@8 you quick orders apd easy earnings. Many ee. 


FREE SAMPLES thas. FicsPa/soae Ses peas 2 oo 


General Card Co. 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. P-348, Chicago, Ill. 
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EAR POLLY: What is the proper 
thing to say when you accept or 


turn down a date?—Lucille, lowa. 


love to—that sounds like fun.” You 
don’t have to say just that, but express 
| a little enthusiasm at the prospect, with- 
out gushing. if you can’t go or if you 
don’t care to go, tell the boy that you’re 
sorry but you have other plans for that 
night. You needn’t go into any lengthy 
explanation. 


| F YOU'RE accepting, simply say, “I'd 
| 
} 


* % * 


Dear Polly: How should you wear a 
ring or a bracelet with a crest on it?— 
Josephine, Missouri. 


T’S customary to wear crested rings 
and bracelets with the top of the crest 
or seal toward your finger tips. It will 
then be in the natural position for you 
to look at it. The same rule applies to 
cameos and initialed bracelets or rings. 


* * * 


Dear Polly: When I’m with two boys 
and we meet a girl friend, how should 
I introduce them?—Alice, South Dakota. 


OU always present boys or men to 

the girls or women. In that case, 
you’d say, “Jane, this is Jim Manning 
and Bob Woods. Boys, this is Jane Can- 
ton—she’s president of our club.” If you 
can identify at least one of the persons 
being introduced it gives them something 
to comment on and avoids that deadly 
silence that settles after two strangers 
have been introduced. 


” * * 


Dear Polly: I have been going steady 
with a boy who is liked and respected 
by everybody except my folks. They 
have nothing against him personally; 
they just don’t approve of our compan- 
ionship. What shall I do?—Bunny, New 
York. 


AYBE it’s just that your folks would 

rather you didn’t concentrate all 
of your attention on this one boy. He’s 
probably very nice but there are several 
nice boys around. Be good friends with 
them all. That way you won’t give your 
family cause to worry about your be- 





coming too serious about any one boy. 
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gol: Aid 


DELICIOUS 


FLAVORS NE package makes a 


trayful of tart, tasty 
drinks. Seven flavors. 
Buy today. Extra! Cir- 
cus fun for youngsters 
in every packagel 



















EXPECTANT ? 


Pregnancy is made much safer 
by consulting a doctor regular- 
ly. Accumulation of poisons, 
dizziness, high blood pressure, 
other dangerous developments 
are often prevented by regular 
monthly examinations. Above 
all, ask a doctor's advice on in- 
fant feeding. 












SAFER because 
easier to clean! 


DIGESTIVE JUICES FAILING? 


Then Food CAN'T Digest Right, Your 


Strength Goes — Start Digestive 
~ Juices Flowing Normally Again 
If there is authiog —¢ wrong with .a 


comm au ‘ i 

of DIGESTIVE. ICES. Then food can't di 
often have HEARTBU 

gas, a DIZZY head. 


Start digestive juices flowing NORMALLY again. 
Set the millions of cells in Fleischmann’s ¥ ann, to 
work on those digestive glands. Ir’s a STIMULA- 
TOR. It starts the joicas forming faster. Then 
digestion should ck up. When digestion improves, 
strength shouid begin to come back. Eat one cake 
first thing in the morning, another 4 
hour before supper 

REE—Write for “You Can't Feel Well 3 
i Digestive — are Folin” to F. \ed 
pt. ashi st. 
New York. Absolutely FREED 
Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 


SPECIAL WORK FOR wowen 


Earn $5.00 Ser Gay enare timeend ve our own dresses Free. 
canvassing no investment. Writetu lly giving age, pte ag 
FASHION FROCKS, Inc., Dept. H-380, Cincinnati, Ohic 

















GRANDMOTHER 


"t’'ve been using KERR Mason Jars 
and Caps for over thirty years... 
and have canned everything from 
fish to fruits. My many years of 
i canning experience have taught 
me to use only KERR Mason "'Self- 
Sealing” Jars and Caps for best 
sults in every way.” 









"MA 
MOTHER 


“Because of economy N 
and good results... 

That's why | use KERR Mason Jars 
and Caps. KERR Mason Caps fit any 
Mason Jar. They give the perfect 
seal that insures the finest pro- 





we 








I'M A BRIDE 


"It’s easy, exciting fun 
...fo serve your own 
home-canned foods. 
KERR Mason Jars and Caps are 
my favorites because when | put 
up a jar of fruit | know KERR Mason 
will seal in that original goodness. 
P.S. Of course | like the quick and 







on why | choose Kerr.”’ 








ction for home-canned foods.” ) 







asy method best. That is another 
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DAWN IN THE AFTERNOON 


(Continued from page 37) 
not be sure whether he was amused or 
not. 

“If that’s your word for the Mounted 
Police, yes. Girls naturally admire cour- 
age and courtesy and kindness . . .” 

“And a uniform.” Pete remarked. 

“And why not?” Emily demanded. 
‘It’s better than being sloppy.” 

“How soon will we be there, Aunt 
Em’ly?” Jeanie was bored. 

“We've just started, sweetheart.” Emily 
pulled the rug higher. 

“Td say wed got a right smart piece 





along,” Pete observed. 
| This time, as Emily looked over 
Jeanie’s head, Pete did, too, and his eyes 
were more readable than his voice. The 
rest of the ride, Emily determined, should 
be silent. She reckoned without Jeanie. 
But the cowboy did not indulge in double 
meanings again. On the trip back, even 
with the novocaine wearing off, he kept 
Jeanie tangled in laughter. At the end 
Emily pressed half a dollar into his hand. 
For a second he hesitated, then touched 
his cap and said, “Thank you, ma’am.” 
That second’s hesitation was the 
happiest memory of the day. 


E MILY was dusting 
when she heard Jeanie fumbling at the 
door. Then a sound of sobbing and the 
little girl ran to her. “Pete’s gone!” 
Heartbroken, she clasped Emily about 
her hips. “Mr. Hurd says he’s gone... 
he don’t know where .... or he’d.. 
he’d put him in jail.” 

Emily felt the small hands tighten, but 
their clutch was as nothing to the tight- 
ness in her throat. “In jail? What for?” 

“T don’t know Mr. Hurd’s mean 
. . . He’s always mean to Pete.” 

“Sshh! sweetheart Wait here a 
moment, I’m going to find out.” 
| Mrs. Hurd was alone in the kitchen, 
looking more accusing than ever. “Where 
is Mr. Hurd?” Emily asked abruptly. 

“Out seein’ what else has been run off 
with, [ reckon.” 

“What has 
manded. 

“That new hand’s gone, and the Ford’s 
gone, and he was the last to have the 
keys.” 

“Has Mr. Hurd phoned the Police?” 
Emily asked. She had been right. Head 
must rule heart. Similar blood was neces- 
sary. Equivalent breeding. She would be 


happened?” Emily de- 


a fool no longer. 

“You'll have to ask him.” 

Emily blazed at her wordless im- 
pudence. “I'll do it myself,” she said 
angrily. “What sense is there in giving 
him time to escape?” 

“Has he gone, Aunt Em’ly? 
he?” Jeanie asked, wet-eyed. 

“I’m afraid he has, sweetheart.” Emily 
picked up the thin little phonebook. The 
Mounted Police number was plain on the 
| cover: Sage Lake 101. Then she re- 


.. Has 





AUGUST 


membered Jeanie. “Would you like to 
do something for Aunt Em’ly, precious? 
Go upstairs and get a handkerchief, in 
my top bureau drawer.” 

“What are you going to do?” suspi- 
ciously. 

“Please run along, dear. Then we'll 
play Mounties.” 

Jeanie went reluctantly from the room 

-but not far. Emily asked for Sage Lake 
101. Then as she waited, the warm tones 
of Pete’s voice began to come back to 
her. “Freedom’s a mighty pretty bird.” 
“I'd say we’d got a right smart piece 
along.” His face with the unreadable 
eyes began to form . . . her first view of 
a tall dark figure carrying a saddle. No, 
she couldn’t. It was wrong but she 
couldn’t appear before him in court. A 
voice said, “Here’s your party,” and she 
said, “I've changed my mind. Sorry,” 
and hung up. 

She sat motionless, limp, but with a 
rebel consolation in her blood. A_ step 
broke her reverie. Mr. Hurd entered 
hurriedly. “I hear you wanted .. .” 

“[ got them,” Emily interrupted. “I 
thought every minute counted. They’re 
taking the necessary steps to catch him.” 

“That’s good. I never took to that 
hand’s appearance all along. I hope 
they run him down soon.” 

“The Mounted Police have a reputa- 
tion for that sort of thing,” Emily said. 
She was glad now of her lie, glad she 
had given him this extra time. She went 
upstairs to find Jeanie. 


Whirn the coast clear, 


Jeanie stole back into the living-room. 
Grown-ups were funny. Why had Aunt 
Em’ly told Mr. Hurd she had phoned 
about Pete when she hadn't? That was 
a story. It was bad to tell stories. And 
now they wouldn’t know how to find Pete. 
Well, she could fix that, and she wouldn’t 
tell Mr. Hurd, either. 

She lifted the receiver. She remem- 
bered the number all right. It was un- 
comfortable having to stretch so to talk 
into the hole. The voice came _ very 
quickly. “Are you the Mounted P’lice? 
... Um Jeanie ... Yes, Jeanie Anderson 
. .. I live at Daddy’s ranch and Pete’s 
gone ... Just Pete . . . He’s a cowboy 
. . . He works here and please find him 
and tell him to come back and Aunt 
Em’ly will fix things . . . Yes, and she’s 
lonesome for him and so am I, awful.” 
Her voice quavered. “Please find him, 
please, and tell him .. .” 

Aunt Em/’ly, calling her, sounded 
nearer. Jeanie hung up and left the tell- 
tale spot. She felt much happier. 

Emily woke when Jeanie 
under the covers beside her. “It’s awful 
cold, Aunt Em’ly.” A roar swelled and 
faded. Then a burst of wind shouldered 
against the house and there was a high 
screaming in the eaves. “It’s a blizzard,” 
came a small voice. “Ooh, won’tit be fun!” 


crawled 


familiar sight, only a moving blank of 
snow. “Stay under the covers,” she ad- 
vised. “This room’s bitter.” 
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Emily made out the hands of her . 
watch. Eight o’clock, and dark as night. l his BIG SE I of PYRE x GLASS 
. The Hurds had overslept, too, judging 
? by absence of sounds from the kitchen. Costs You No Money 
. Emily rose and looked out. There was no atte Restate: Cth eahemm 


be sent postpaid for two or more 
subscription orders for FARM 
JOURNAL and FARMER’S 













T It was bitter downstairs, too. The WIFE amounting to only $1.50. 
kitchen was cold as a well. Snowdust 
had seeped in under the door. Mr. Hurd 
hadn’t been out. Emily, shivering under 
her woolly dressing-gown, went up the 
hack stairs and knocked. No answer. 
“Mrs. Hurd!” No sound but the scream 
of the wind. “Mrs. Hurd!” Emily’s voice 
was sharp with first fright. She opened 
if the door a crack, then wide. The bed had 
not been slept in! 

It was a monstrous fact. The Hurds 


This set will delight every 
housewife—a lovely pres- 
ent for a pouns home- 
maker. Includes a quart- 
and-a-half covered cas- 
serole which can be used 
as an open baking dish 


ual dishes—all in genuine 
Pyrex oven glass for easy 
sieaning and better bak- 
ing. 
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” Rage warmed her while she kindled a 

| : 230 South 7th St. 


Send Your FaRM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE, philadelphia, Penna. 


fire in the stove. Her intuition had been ademen 


right. This time she would get the Police. 
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No Child of Mine will 
Ever Get Worms! 


That’s what YOU think, Mother! 


Nobody is immune to round worms. Chil- 
dren can pick up this nasty infection from 
uncooked vegetables or bad water; from 
other children or dogs. 

Here are some of the danger signs that 
may mean living, crawling round worms 
are inside your child: Fidgeting and squirm- 
ing. Uneasy stomach. Itching nose and 
seat. Restless sleep. Biting nails. 

If you even suspect that your child has 
round worms, getJAYNE'S VERMIFUGE 
right away! JAYNE'S is the best known 
worm expellant in America. It is backed 
by modern scientific study, and has been 
used by millions, for Over a century, 

JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE has the abil- 
ity to drive out large round worms, yet it 
tastes good and acts gently. It does not 
contain santonin. If there are no worms it 
works merely as a mild laxative. Ask for 
JAYNE’S VER-MI-FUGE at any drug store 

FREE: Valuable medical book, ‘‘ Worms 
Living Inside You."’ Write to Dept. A-3, 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 2 Vine St., Philadephia 


HAY FEVER 
MINIATURE RESPIRATOR » 


New DUPOR No 1 keeps irntating POLLEN ‘ 
NUISANCE DUSTS out of + « Convenient does 




















not interfere with eating, sleeping, smoking. talking 


Farmers use for gran d ' er 

f he ot erat . FREE 
H. S. COVER Dept. F eee Bend, Ind 
PIONEER RESPIRATOR DES GNER SINCE 1894 





BIG PAY FOR SPARE HOURS 
SELLING CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Here" ‘8 the line for faster sales and bigger 
grote. tae Large selection of finest quality 
ersonal Christmas farce with gender’ c} 
name in or $1: also 25 for $1.2 
others, Show 12 aed box roe 
Or ers roll in. No experience necessary. 
Samples and quick CRAFTSMEN sent FREE. 


Dept. t 1-4 nati Ohio 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies, 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season, 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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cA EARN EXTRA MONEY b/4 Lie 







, Relatives and Friends 
pat hristmas Cards 
—name 0 for 5. ovenctner new, 
different Box Assortments. ples on approval. 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, 823 Adams,EImira,N.Y. 


Gorgeous Birthstone Rings 
Bracelet or Pendant to match 
in solid sterling silver, Your 

Size a Month, your choice 
fa sarees ¢ a) | Rosebud Selves = — 
geccach. 'aNoM one 
ROSEBUD PERFUME C co. BOX ce WoousBORO, MARYLA D 


[ea Cash 536 / Ee 
Make money in spare time—show the. Christmas 
value Christmas Cards. Beautiful = Mey a 
folders with sender's name imprinted, 5 
You make fine profit. Also sell '* Dollar yea box 
21 folders—season’ e most popals lar $1 ChristmasCard 
Assortment. You make 6b0c. E Rveryaey. Religious 
Etchings Christmas Cards, Gift rappings All 
fast sellers os sample on approval rite Py 
-C.Schwer Co.,Dept.T-23, Westfield,Mass. 


EARN EXTRA A CASH DAILY! 



















. Friends and oth 
will ried gre ly ive ‘Jou 1 gute orders fo these 
ae value as Cards with 


oe cae, Profits daily. 
re ome camaione ‘ioe St Personal Christ- 
and x Assortments. All 

reeded. Write 


IPS CARD COMPANY 
Newton, Mass. 


MIDWEST CRIBS & BINS 


All steel, fireproof. Safe storage for 
both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 
loans. 7 sizes, 500 bus. up. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars. 
Midwest Steel Products Co. 
736 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Freeze yourself?” That frightened her 
most of all and she screamed and kicked. 
Then the “wind” let her down, opened the 


door and pushed her in. 
’ 
i MILY had heard the 
saw Jeanie sitting rapt in 
and there globules 
“Have you been 


door slam. She 
startled wonder, were 
of snowmelt on her hair. 
out? Do you want to catch your death?’ 


“T thought it was Pete,” Jeanie gasped 
lamely. “I just looked.” Emily sank 
down and pulled Jeanie to her. Jeanie 
feared she was crying. “But I didn’t 
mean to. Aunt Em’ly. I just looked and 
the wind got hold of me and it said, 


‘What're sister?’ 

Emily 
oy eae 
sweetieart.” 

sut it did, Aunt Em’ly. And then I 

screamed awful and that scared the wind, 
and it brought me back.” Fifty 
that moment to shriek in 
the chimney and bang on _ the 
“Ooh! It's coming for me again! 
me, Aunt Em’ly, save me!” 
half-choked by the arms around 
saw the door start 
A snow-encrusted 


you trying to do, 
fought back her 
Em’ly’s in no mood for 


near-despair. 
joking, 


[ guess, 
demons chose 
aoor, 


Save 


Emily, 
her neck, 


It was someone! 


fancied she 
open. 
figure stomped in and closed the door. 
Emily tried to undo Jeanie’s arms and 
see at the same time. The man was 
stripping a parka over his head, reveal- 
uniform. The cloth dis- 
Emily began to tremble. 
Corporal Bent- 


ing a service 
closed his face. 
“Excuse the informality. 
ley, Mounted Police.” 

At his voice, 
around. “Pete!” she 
headlong to him. 

Emily's brain slowly unfreezing. 
‘Then you were... this... all the time.” 

The slow grin brought back the cow- 
boy. “The Commanding Officer got sus- 
picious of all the stock sales and sent me 


Jeanie flung herself 
screamed and ran 


was 


to check up.” 

“Stock sales?” 

“Hurd sold Anderson’s 
qt. Down to the last yearling. We 
landed him this morning. Both of them, 
stalled in that Ford. He was about to 
draw the rest of your brother-in-law’s 
money on a forged power of attorney.” 
He looked at her, still silent, for too much 
happiness was hard to utter. 

Jeanie glanced up at the sudden quiet. 
Pete was looking at Aunt Em’ly in a 
funny way, like Daddy used to look at 
Mother. She could tell Aunt Em’ly about 
the phone now and no one would scold 
her. She could tell that by their faces. 
She twisted around to look up. “Aren't 
told them Aunt Em’ly was 
Pete? I knew you’d 


stock on the 


you glad I 
lonesome for you, 
get the message.” 

“Jeanie what are you talking about?” 
Emily asked. 

“But aren't you?” Jeanie persisted. 

The corporal raised her in strong arms 
and held her up, shrieking with ecstasy, 
high in the air. “No argument, sister,” he 


said. “No argument at all.” 


AUGUST 


USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or postcard to the firm men- 
tioned. 


Free Information on the Oliver Plow Mas- 
ter, Row Crop “70,” Superior Grain Drill or 
Fertilizer Drill obtained by 


Superior can be 


writing Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co., 
Dept. FJ 8-40, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


which you're interested. 


Book gives handy information 
measures, seed required to 
Also space to keep record 
Write the 
Ohio. 


Il]. Specify in 


Farm Guide 
on weights and 
plant an acre, ete. 
of farm income and expenditures. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Farm Building Book, prepared by agricul- 
tural engineers, gives practical information 
en planning and construction of all types of 
write 


farm buildings. For your free copy, 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 
Free Sample of Kreso Dip—enough to 


make a gallon of disinfecting solution will be 
sent you for 10c to cover the cost of mailing 
by Parke, Davis & Co., Animal Industry 


Dept., Desk K-1-H, Detroit, Mich. 


“New Homes for Less Money.” Free cata- 
log illustrated in color tells how to buy your 


home ready to erect, direct from the factory. 
Write Lewis Mfg. ¢ Dept. 3808, Bay City, 
Mich. 


Free Cook Book—lf you bake at home, you 
can get a valuable Royal Cook Book telling 
how to make cakes, biscuits, pies, ete. by 
writing to Royal Baking Powder, Dept. 58, 
691 Washington St., New York City. 


“Home Canning Book’—A valuable, illus- 
trated guide containing hundreds of inter- 
esting recipes, steps in canning and useful 


time tables will be sent you for 10c by the 
Kerr Mason Jar Co., 191 Title Insurance 
Bldg.., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Baking Soda Uses—told in a booklet that 
will be sent free, together with set of col- 
ored bird cards, by Church & Dwight Co.., 
Inc... Dept. B-56, 10 Cedar Street, New York. 


Women and Girls can receive the new trial 
package of Tampax by sending 10c (stamps 
or silver), to cover the cost of mailing, to 
Tampax, Inc., Dept. FJ-60-C, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Free literature is also available. 


Free Sample of 10 shades of face powder 
will be sent with a tube of Four-Purpose 


Face Cream. Write Lady Esther, 7168 W. 
65th St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Sunkist Recipes for Every Day.” This 


booklet giving many recipes for delicious 
juice drinks, salads and desserts is offered 
free by Sunkist, Dept. 4807, Sunkist Bldg., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Folks like you who get new and re- 
newal subscriptions for FARM JOUR- 
NAL and FARMER'S WIFE right in 
their own locality receive as much as 
$1.00 per hour extra money for their | 
spare time. 

We pay liberal commissions. The | 
work is interesting, pleasant and profit- 

| able. | 
We will tell you how you can cash in | 
} 
| 





on this plan if you will send your name 
and address today for complete details. 
Give age and if you have a car, the make. 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 


238 Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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165 YEARS OF FREEDOM e Your ar- 
ticle “165 Years of Freedom” is the best I 
have read in a long time. 


Lake Ariel, Pa. Harry Simpson, Jr. 


ON THE HEAD eI write to congratulate 
the person who wrote “165 Years of Free- 
dom.” The person who wrote the article 
certainly “hit the nail directly on the head.” 
I believe if Hitler could see the article, he 
would try to set up a democracy in Germany. 
The article is sensible, down-to-earth facts. 
Selma, N. C. “Jiggs” Broadwell 


HONEST BACKBONE e I was overjoyed 
to read your article “165 Years of Freedom.” 
You have correctly expressed my sentiments 
and I commend you for taking a_ public 
stand. This nation needs more people with 
good honest backbone like George Washing- 
ton. There are plenty of people that follow 
the crowd but it takes a real character to 
stand alone and for what is right. 


Newark, Ohio Arthur J. Kennedy, Jr. 


QUICKLY e Readers, let us each and every 
one write our senators and congressmen and 
protest against entering the war and against 
compulsory military training. We can stem 
the tide if we'll act quickly. I’ve written to 
mine. 

Fairbury, Neb. 


Dr. C. E. Leach 


FREE SPEECH e Your magazine is very 
interesting, especially now that you have 
taken over the Farmer’s Wife. Everything in 
this section is very useful. The spirit of 
Open Meeting is what we all like now that 
we know how important free speech and ex- 
pression really are. 


Millbury, Mass. Mrs. Ida Forsberg 


WE’RE EXPOSED e All your high sound- 
ing talk against war makes you sound very 
virtuous, but when your magazine is care- 
fully analyzed, it is plain to see that you are 
subtly propagandizing your readers into be- 
lieving as the war group does. 

Big Business is the only class in this coun- 
try that could possibly want war, for it is the 
only one which ever has, or ever will, gain 
from it. 


Moberly, Mo. Chas. E. Hendrix 


(We have mailed Mr. Hendrix a copy 
of our June 1939 article which, signed by 
23 of America’s foremost business lead- 
ers, said: “Business does NOT want war. 
We prefer the prosperity of peace to the 
destructions of war. 

“No conceivable profits can be worth 
the anxieties in every home, the loss of 
lives, the loss of liberties, and the loss of 
opportunities that all Americans would 
share if our country were at war.”—Eb.) 


TAXES e Do you know what New Jersey 
farms are taxed? This 150-acre farm, $1,000; 
a 3-acre truck farm with house, $226; 9 acres, 
house and barn, $300; 82 acres, $400; sub- 
marginal farm, 90 acres, $200. Prior to 1914 
the tax was $40 to $50 per farm. After the 
Wilson Liberty Loan drive, our brave politi- 


cians have been on a spending spree, and 
hopped up their yearly salary from $1,500 
per year to $8,000, $10,000, $15,000. Any old 
job is good for $4,000 in New Jersey. 

The writer attended a county budget hear- 
ing and suggested they reduce public salaries. 
The silence was horrifying. 

We farmers pay more taxes every 3 months 
in New Jersey than we used to pay in two 
years prior to the World War. And farm 
produce is the lowest in 50 years. 


New Vernon, New Jersey A. D. Tunis 


(Do you pay and holler about taxes, or 
do you organize to keep them down? 
We'll be glad to have anything construc- 
tive on this question.—Eb.) 


LINCOLN’S COUSIN e I am 66 tomor- 
row. I aim to read your splendid magazine 
while I live. I am a third cousin of the 
murdered president, A. Lincoln. 


East St. Louis, Ill. O. W. Lowe 


MIDDLE CLASS e Allow me to express 
my appreciation of your recent article on 
Freedom. It is sane, sensible, well written 
and expresses the point. Hectic days are 
here. If things go on at present rate, our 
middle class of people will be destroyed. No 
nation or country can get along without 
them. 

Lebanon, Mo. 


M. R. Mayfield 


SUGAR e Louisiana, Utah, Idaho, New 
Mexico and Florida could and can produce 
the raw sugar needed by domestic refiners— 
but duty free, island sugar is much cheaper. 
The United States went imperialist. The 
domestic refiners got their duty free cheap 
island sugar. BUT the States of Louisiana, 
Utah, Idaho, New Mexico and Florida are 
now producing one-half to one-third less 
sugar than they can, so that Uncle Sam may 
protect his ill-gotten sugar colonies, costing 
the tax payer millions of dollars in bounties. 
Incidentally, the protection of the new 
possessions required expansion of the navy. 
Uncle Sam is now spending one hundred 
million dollars annually, so that the Sugar 
Trust may get cheap island sugar, duty free. 
Imperialism is certainly expensive. 
Havana, Cuba _ (F. G. Diago, Economist 


SUGAR AND WHEAT e My neighbor has 
a watered farm, and if given a fair price for 
beets and allowed to do so, he would plant 
it all to sugar beets. But the government 
limits his beet acres, so he plants the rest 
to wheat, as he can grow 50 bushels of wheat 
to the acre and plant the ground every year. 
He can raise 100 bushels of wheat in two 
years from one acre. 

As my land is dry and produces only 20 
bushels to the acre every other year, it re- 
quires 5 acres of dry land to produce what 
1 acre of watered land does. 

It seems clear to me that if you could 
take the watered ground out of production 
of wheat, the wheat farmers’ trouble would 
be cured at once. Stop the imports of sugar 
and wheat, give the American market to the 
American farmer, and he won’t need govern- 
ment aid. 

Malad City, Idaho Chas. Briggs 

(Question: Should crops be permitted 
to find their most efficient areas of pro- 
duction, or should they be nailed down 


by law to their present areas?—Eb.) 
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are 307 10 4%, 


Don't pay several hundred dollars more than necessary 
when you build a home! Buy it direct from our mill at 
our low factory price. We ship you the materials — 
lumber cut-to-fit, Fooey to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, 
nails, etc., all includ in the price—no extra charges. 
We pay the freight. Plans furnished—also complete 
building instructions. No wonder our customers write us 
that we saved them 30% to 40%. compared with build- 
ers’ prices. Easy termse—monthly payments. 


Handsome Big FREE 

CATALOGUE 

Pictures wonderful homes in colors at 

money-saving prices. Designs to suit 

everyone. Wrtte for your cataloguetoday. 
LEwis 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 3808, Bay City, Michigan 


he This Test! 









NOW, during the grow- 
ing period, check your 
young stock for worms. 
Quick, easy. Send a dime 
for a trial package of ten 
pullet size Gizzard Cap- 
sules. Give them to some of your birds and watch 
results. It’s worth a lot to know—right now— 
whether your flock needs worming. The Gizzard 
Capsule is effective, safe and convenient— for all 
three kinds, Large Round, Large Tape and Pin 
Worms. Patented, insoluble coating. Over 150 
million birds wormed with Gizzard Capsules. Just 
send your name, address and a dime to 

GEO. H. LEE CO., 44 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 








pHoTo-Fans, = SAVE ‘1.40 


ON YOUR NEXT 3 


ROLLS or FILM! £® 





FREE! 


Bhiccust pnoro sancam even ovvensn. 


THREE rolls any 6- or film 
developed. 24 deckled Salon - type 
prints made negatives. 3 


Send No Money wWi'sn'ro~ 

oney wish TO— 
Just mail coupon below peggy Pa cen and by 
return mail you will receive your develo negatives—8 em- 
bossed panel printe—2 Credit Slips (entitling you to 2 more 
rolls developed and printed at no further cost )—and 3 Enlarge. 
ment Coupons worth 45¢ each. Pay Postman $1.00 = postage 
—or send $1.00 with coupon and we pay postage. better 
pictures and cut photo costs. Mail coupon now with $1.00 and 
1. 2 or'3 rolls. Twenty-two years of satisfied customers. 


*30 MONTHLY FOR BEST PHOTOS 


ROYALTONE, DEPT. 132 
37 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

oO Check here if $1.00 enclosed for 3 rolls and Enlarge- 
ments prepaid. Money back if not delighted. 


[[] Check here if C.0.D. plus postage. 
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POULTRY 


all's Chicks 


Leghorns, New Hampshires, Wyandottes 
a4 Reds, Rocks, Hallcross (Crossbred) Chicks 


All chicks produced from flocks tested for 
Pullorum Disease (B.W.D.) by the Official 
State testing agency of one of the six New 
England States, with ’ 
NO REACTORS FOUND 
Tube Agglutination tested within the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 
**Never a week without a hatch"’ since 1927. 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1927. 
Quality chicks since 1911. Catalogue Free. 
Over nine million chicks in 1938, and again 
in 1939. We ship prepaid, and guarantee 
100% live delivery. 
Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83 Wallingford, Conn. 


“WELL BRED from WELL BREEDERS” 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


4 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 
$15.00 per hundred, F.O.B. 


Immediate Shipment 


_ 









































You may send your order 
by telegram, 
We Ship C.O.D. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM 
Green Ridge, Mo. 











BROILER CHICKS 
OF CONTROLLED BREEDING 


BIG, fast-growing, 
—aa—9€,;, assed NEW HAMPSHIRES 
CROSSES. Write. 


Hubbard Farms wane wn. 








guarentes y refunded on any chic 
ot true to Ress No need to take chances 
Tou get 30 days to mane sure chicks are as 
Spalage= ted Male or pullet chicks furnished 
w prices. All varieties. Approved. bilooa ested. Easy 


CHICKS *'50 DaysTrial 
Ratz) 


avin lan. Seragin Prices ‘and Chick Manual F ree. 
Ri STA 


E HATCHERY, Box 806, SUTLER, mo. 





sell for 50 cents “pound 
when 25 days old. Wait- 
ing markets. Cost about 
12 cents pound to raise. Alw: Lys penned up 
H Write for FREE booklet “B.’ 

HIGBEE SQUAB PLANT R.F.0.5 Kansas City, Kan. 


do — it — with SQUABS 


ne in ONLY 25 DAYS. 
Wh eed for ordinary poultry 

trade ios luxury markets want all the squabs you can ship, every 
day in year? Go after this profitable poultry trade now. 

Write postcard, get eye-opening tree business guide. 


RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass 
BIG MIXED CHICKS $5.95 











White & Black Giants, Lt. Brahmas, N. H. Reds, PER 
White & Barred — 100 
Dark Cornish 12c e: Straight Breeds $6.95-100 
send no Money. "a ‘hicks & Postage C.0.D. 100% Alive 

EWING'S HATCHERY, BOX 10, McCLURE, PA. 


PULLET: "W. Leghorns from 2-3 year blood: tested 
te large type, perfect health, range 
grown, 4 to 5 mo. old, inspected, prompt del., priced low 


PINE TREE FARM STOCKTON, N.J. BOX F. 











Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 


POULTRY 
~——. SSS eww eee 

$5. 5 ny. 5-100 A A GR ADE Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyand ittes, Buff Orpingtons. Cockerels $5.75; 
Pullets $7.75. English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas $5.75-100; Cockerels $2.50; Pullets $10.95; 
Minorecas $5.95; New Hampshires, Columbian, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, R. I. Whites $6.45; Heavy Mixed 
$5.25: Assorted $4.90. We pay postage guarantee live 
delivery. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 570-C, Hunt- 
ingburg, Indiana 
CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT of Barred, 
White Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, AAA Grade $5.90-100; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets 
$7.75; English White, Brown Leghorns, Anconas $5.90; 
Cockerels $2.45; Pullets $10.95 Heavy Mixed $5.2 
Assorted $4.75. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 
DAVIS CHICKS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$5.95-100; 300-$17.55. Also sexed chicks. We pay post- 
age, will ship COD 
Davis Poultry Farm Route 17-C Ramsey, Indiana. 
PULLETS—HENS. Tom Barron Strain White Leg- 
horns 332 egg-sired stock. Range grown Eamesway 
certified individually selected stock. Inspection privi- 
lege, 100% live arrivs al guarenteed Reserve now. 

AAAA" Mating 25c each up atalog free 

Lemmen peed Farm, Box 304. F, Holland, Mich 


STOUFFER’S White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas— 
$5.45; Cockerels—$2.95; Pullets—$12.90. Rocks, Red, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons—$5.95; Cockerels—$6.45; Pul- 
lets—$8.95. Assorted heavies $4 95; lights—$3.95. Sur- 
plus assorted, no sex guarantee— $3.25. Postpaid. 

Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 
BIG BARRON ENGLISH WHITE LF GHORNS, AAA 
chicks, $5.90; pullets, $10.95; cockerels, $3.00. IF -ostpaid 
Two weeks pullets, $14.95, collect. Pedigree sired Money 
back guarantee 

Heiman’s Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri 
$2.45 (LIGHT COCKE RELS) UP Straight Leghorns 
$5.95. Heavies as low as $5.40. Be sure, buy Seymour 
chicks. Can make immediate shipment 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 
NEW LOW SUMMER PRICES. Light cockerels $ $2 25- 
100; straight heavy breeds $5.95-100. Write for com- 
piate price Ifs 

Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8, Greensburg, Indiana 
HELM HATCHES YEAR AROUND. Officially blood- 
tested Le ading breeds $6.45. Immediate delivery. Cus- 
tomers won $6,000 chick contests 

[Illinois ene: Metropolis, Illinois. 








DEPENDABLE CHIC KS, SASY PAYMENTS. ~ Oldest 
Ilinois-U. S. Approved canoes Year-round deliveries. 
$3.95 per 100, up. 

Chestnut Hatchery, _Dept. 
CLOVER VALLEY—USS.. Approved Pullorum Tested 
Chicks at special Summer Prices. Thousands weekly. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 
CHICKS: Hardy, robust chicks. Hatched to live. Lead- 
ing breeds. Sexed. Low prices. Free Catalog. 

Booth Farms, Box 3 Clinton, Mo. 


BLUE, WHITE, BLAC K-SHOULDE [cD P EAFOWL, 
Yokohamas, Wild Turkeys, Pigeons, Waterfowl, Guineas, 
eggs. English Setter Dogs. 
Hugo Putnam, Rock Island, Ill. 
BABY CHICKS, Cockerels $2.45 oy 100 and up. 21 
different breeds. Free Catalog. Wr 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10-¢ >, Salem, Indiana. 
DUCKLINGS— Mammoth Pekins, $14 hundred; $7.50 
fifty. Runners, $12 hundred; $6. 50 fifty 
Harry Burnham, North % ollins, N. Y. 


C, Chestnut, Iinois. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


— eS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Earn $2 an hour. Take orders 
galore from friends. 50 Exquisite folders with name $1. 
Free samples, 30 designs. America’s fastest selling 21 
Christmas folder box. Costs 50c, Sells $1 Request 
samples today. gaataa Art, Dept. F-1, 154 Nassau 
St., New York C 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 
Personal Christmas cards for only $1. 14 Box Assort- 
ments 30ce up. Odd cards 2'4c each. Send for Free 
Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and Imprinted 
Stationery. Request $1 assortment on approval. New 
England Art Publishers, North Abington, 133, Mass 


A REAL FUTURE FOR You with Red Comet Fire 
Control Products Low Prices. Proved séven years 
Splendid sales outfit free. Some good territory open. 
E a, Write quick, 

29 Red Comet Building, Littleton, Colorado 











WEAR FINE HOSE I send without cost with large outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. Rush 
name and hose size. 

Wilknit, Desk HH-44, Greenfield, Ohio. 


SELL 50 CHRISTMAS CARDS WITH NAME FOR 
$1.00! Four complete, sensational lines! 35 sparkling 
designs! Amazing values! Box assortments too. Big 
profits. Experience unnecessary. — les Free. 

Noel Studios, 9 East 26th, Dept. B-24, New York C ity. 


LOC AL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
suits to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan. 
Up to $12 in a day. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual sam les free. 

Progress Tailoring, Dept. H-289, 500 Throop, C hicago. 


LUCKY! LUCKY the man or woman who gets ; this 
fine paying opportunity. New! Different! Surefire! 
Premiums for everybody. Costly bonus gifts for you be- 
sides cash earnings. Trial offer free. 

Ed. Mills, 3569 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














CALL ON FRIENDS with sensational lowest- -priced 
Personal Christmas Cards and Stationery. Names im- 
printed. Also big-value 21 Card $1.00 Assortment. 
Profit, 50c. Experience unnecessary. Samples free. 
Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept P-26, New York 


AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee i2c Ib. 4-oz. 
Vanilla 8 4c. Razor Blades 10 for 8 4c. 100 Sticks Chew- 
ing Gum l2e. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4c. 150 other 
Bargains. Premiums. Experience unnecessary 
Carnation C ompany, F R 3, St. Louis, Mo. 











WRITE FOR FRE E SAMP LES amazing stain- -proot 
tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth § Kequire no ironing. 
Beautiful patterns. Look like linen—cost much less. 
Commissions big. Also complete line of dresses. 

Melville Company, Dept. 1615, Cincinnati Ohio 
SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Earn $5.00 | per day, 
spare time, and get your own dresses free. No invest- 
ment. Write fully giving age, dress size. 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. H-1086, Cincinnati, O. 








YOUR OWN LOCAL SHOE BUSINESS. Free outfit 
starts you! Big commissions, bonus shoes. 208 styles, 
95 up. Experience unnecessary. 
Tanners Shoes, 217, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED: RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN to test 
food products at home, and later take orders if samples 
are satisfactory. $5.00 worth full size products free. Send 
no Money. Write Blair, Dept. 53-B, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and big earnings selling sensa- 

tional new Nylon hosiery with famous long wearing Snag- 

Proofed Silk Hosiery. Write fully for sample stocking. 
American Mills, Dept. K-37, Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. You 
make 50c. Free Samples. 

Cheerful Card Co., 46, White Plains, N. Y. 
AGENTS make bi panes on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit, 
offer. HO-RO-CO, 2816-T Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 
“UKO" cleans and whitens clothes. > water. 
Saves Soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample F 

Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, C ‘hicago. 





























FARMS 


ee eee ewe ee 
129 AC., EQUIPMENT, NEAT BLDGS. Owner lived 
well here for 22 yrs., includes team, cattle, machinery, 
hay, ete.: 9 rms. & hardwood floors, 40x60 barn, handy 
village & lake; half cost at $2000, terms arranged; pg. 6 
Free catalog. 1400 bargains. 

Strout Realty, 255-FB, 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
“MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. Write for ee See literature 
and list of typical bargains. Specify s 

Haw, 40, Northern Pacific Ry., rt * Paul, Minn.” 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 5C assorted folders, name 
imprinted $1.00. Cost you 50c. Samples free. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Dunbar, New Brunswick, N. J. 
BIG MANUFACTURER wants housewives with spare 
time to wear free sample dresses, and show to friends. 
Give size, age. Harford, Dept. H-43, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DOGS 


NOTICE: Unless otherwtse stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pertod spectjied. 














FARM AND RANCH OPPORTUNITIES in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, northern Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon. Write for dependable information and land 
lists. E. B. Duncan, Dept. 828, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn 

WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade Details free. 

Real Estz ate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
40 ACRES—Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $175; 5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 

Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 

















TURKEYS 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE, telling 
about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy 
to raise, that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how 
and when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, all 
over the country. This interesting pamphlet of instruc- 
tive “turkey talk"’ is free to farmers. 
Burns W. Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky 


BIG BREASTED TURKEYS—5,000 weekly. Bronze, 
Black, White and Red. Special Breeding Stock. Cor- 
rectly hatched. Guar. Poults. Prompt delivery. New 
low prices. Write to: 

S. W. Kline, Box 10, Middlecreek, Penna 














SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


RED-TONED IRIS, five varieties including ‘‘ Red 

Wing,”’ thirty cents, stamps or coin. Thirty varieties 

Iris, one dollar. All plants peneeee and postpaid. 
Address ‘‘ Iris News,"’ Macedon, N. Y. 


HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SE ED, $10.90; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $11.90; Sweet Clover, $3.50. All 60- 
pound bushel, track Concordia, Kansas. Return seed if 
not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


PHEASANTS 


ee 8 8S ees 
RAISE PHEASANTS—Profit or Pleasure. Send 5c for 
pamphlet and price list. 

Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, Illinois. 

















COON HUNTERS! Guarantee to make your coon hunt- 
ing nights happy, profitable nights. dave 23 Coon 
Hounds that are absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
broken. These dogs really had plenty coon hunting ex- 
perience. Hunt coons any hunting grounds. Cold noses, 
strike coon, stay with it until treed. Stay with tree 
Good —s cee water workers. Dog must 
please you 100% or your money guaranteed refunded 
315 00-—pictures, references. 20 days trial. 
Tip Doran, Murray, Ky. 
COON AND COMBINATION HUNTERS, Rabbit, 
Squirrel and Fox Dogs. Pick of South. Tried and tested 
in actual hunting. Priced right, long trial. Money back 
guarantee. State dog you want, I'll see you get it. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea- 
sonable. List Free 
Rameoy Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture and 
prices. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
PUPPIES—all breeds at lower prices, information free! 
Book 104 photos—descriptions soe ag dogs 25c. 
Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 
WILL SELL Bluetick-Blacktan bred Coonhounds, 4 
years, guaranteed best. $15.00 each. Twenty days’ t 
Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


~~ 











NOTICE: Do not mati silms tn ordtnary envelopes. 
Wrap well, the securely, and print name and address 
plainly both instde and outstde of package. 





ANY SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLL film devel- 
oped, including eight guaranteed Ray-Kraft deckle- 
edged prints and one 5x7 Panel deluxe matte e ‘e- 
ment, or two 4x6 gloss enlargements, all for 25c (coin). 
16 (127 Duos) printed size 3x4, 50c. 35MM fine-grain 
developed, and printed size 3x4, $1. Ask for Free 28- 
yage booklet ‘‘How to Take Better Pictures” when send- 
ng your films. 

Ray's Photo Service, 414 Ray Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 
FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. 6—8 exposure 
rolls developed, your choice—16 prints or 8 prints with 
2 professional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known Moentone su- 
perior quality. 

Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls 
developed—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 8&8 regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints 
and one colored enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. 
Film mailers free on request. 

Watland Bros., 30, Blue Island, Illinois. 
YOUR CHOICE! Roll Developed, 8 Permanent Prints 
and 1—5x7 Hand Painted Enlargement or 2—5x7 Un- 
painted E “pe 25c. Prompt Service. Individual 
Attention to Each Picture! Janesville Film Service, 
Room 421, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ALL ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED and — by ma- 
chine, free from scratches and finger mar s. Roll devel- 
oped, printed ans 3 2 free enlargements 25c. Eight or more 


reprints 2c eacl 
Sunset Service, 600 Sunset Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful enlargements 2 to 6 
times larger—high gloss—deckled edge. Any 8-exposure 
roll 25¢e coin. Re print enlargements 3e each. 

Alden Photos, 258-A, Astor Sta., Boston, Mass. 
FREE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this ad with two negatives 
for sample Artisto (at. in free photo album. Low 
price list and convenient film mailers sent on return. 

Artisto, Box 119-6, Rockford, Il. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt—Careful. 
Film mailers Free 

May's _Photo Shop, Box 870-F W, LaCrosse, Ww is. 


























AT LAST! All your snapshots in natural colors. Roll 
developed. & Natural Color Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 
3c. Amazingly beautiful. 

Natural Color Photo, Janesville, W isconsin. 





ROLLS DEVELOPED, printed 20c, with 8x10 profes- 
sional enlargement 25c. Reprints 2c. Work guaranteed. 
Wisconsin Photo Service, Box 433, fitwaukee. Wis. 


EIGHT BEAUTIFUL DECKL DOUBLE SIZE 
PRINTS from eight exposure rolls Se. Each negative 
will be enlarged to approximately 3x5. Enlarged reprints 
3c. Brown — Company, 1910-27 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesot é 
SPECIAL—2 P en enlargements and 16 prints 
from roll 25c. 20 reprints 25c. Every print inspected and 
guaranteed Free 5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons. 
Star Studio, FJ2, Sweetwater, Texas. 

DOUBLE-SIZE PRINTS. Roll om 8 prints all 
enlarged *, peerty postcard size, 25c. 

Villard Studios, Dept. "3D, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FREE—2 BEAUTIFUL enlargements with 18 prints 
every roll 25c. 20 reprints 25c. Other bargains. Finished 
same afte noon Fasterfotos, Albany, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED), 8 Brilliant’ Fadeproof Velox . prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight 
service Young Photo Service, 431-C , Albany, N. Y. 









Ti 

















ROLLS DEVELOPED—S8 guaranteed prints plus 2 en- 
largements, 25c. Reprints 3c each, 30 for 2c each, 100 for 
$1.00. Martin Studios, Davenport, lowa. 
TWO (VELOX) PRINTS of each negative with roll 
developed—25c. 35mm rolls enlarged 3'4x4%—S$1.00. 
WELCH Photo, 2418-38 Penn, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
GUARANTEED. Film developed, 16 prints, 2 Enlarge- 
ments 25c. 20 Prints 25c. 100 prints $1. 

Quality Photo Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 from your roll 25c. 16 exposure 
rolls 50e. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. Mail to 

Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE— Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade prints 
each roll, 25¢ Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture on 
roll 25e. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 























The“FARMERS’ TRADING POST” 


» « » a good place to advertise! 


®@ This is proved by the fact that classified ad- 
vertisers, during the first seven months of 
1940, used more space in FARM JOUR- 
NAL and FARMER’S WIFE than in any 
other national farm magazine! 


®@ Not only that! Many of the advertisers on 
these pages tell us repeatedly that FARM 
JOURNAL brings them “‘good returns’’— 
that’s why so many of them use it year after 
year 


®@ You, too, can sell to “FARM JOURNAL’S 
more than 2,500,000 subscribers profitably. 
See top of page 52 for special rates and mail 
your advertisement to 


Classified Advertising Dept. 
| FARM JOURNAL, Inc., Phila., Pa. 














PHOTO FINISHING 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 





THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Eight-exposure roll develo , carefully printed and your 
choice of two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional 
enlargements, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints 
for 25c coin. Reprints two cents each. Highest quality 
pa Ba 

The Photo Mill, Box 629-46, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil col- 
ored enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt 
reliable service. 
Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
package to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 


MAIL-N-SAVE. Any 8 exposure roll developed and all 
prints enlarged for only 35c. All —— prints guaran- 
teed non-fade. Timed by new ‘‘electric eye.” Deckled 
and dated on Velox. Also special, panelled enlargement 
from any negative you choose. Quick service. Sen 
roll ‘and coin to Mail- N-Save, Box 310-F, Quincy, Mass. 


ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice 
(1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlarge- 
ments; or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos; or (3) 8 Finerfotos 
and one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
number. Prompt Service 

Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE—To Farm Journal Readers: Any Roll Developed, 
16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled prints plus two 
beautiful Hollywood enlargements and two free Leather- 
tone frames only 2 Overnight service 
Nu-Art ‘Studios, F-32, Des Moines, Iowa. 

FAST PHOTO SERVICE by the Old Reliable Photo Art 
Shop. Our prints never fade or discolor. Roil developed 
and printed with two enlargements ...25c. Eight re- 
prints l6c. 

Photo Art Shop, Box 3406-F, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
8 ENLARGEMENTS AND FILMS DEVELOPED, 116 
size or smaller, 25c coin. Special Offer: enclose this ad 
and negative for double weight hand colored Enlarge- 
ment Free 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. 
ONE 6 14x84 PLATE SUNK ENLARGEMENT or one 
5x7 hand colored enlargement with each roll developed 
and 8 prints 25c. 36 exposure roll developed and 36— 
3'4x4% enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure roll 75c. 

Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PROMPT SERVICE— Guaranteed work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, eight 
never-fade gloss prints, each roll 25¢c 

Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 

FREE TRIAL— 16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three love- 
ly Hollywood enlargements and Free Leathertone frame 
with roll—25e. Overnight service. 

Lifetone Studios, L-32, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West 
Begins.” 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. 

erfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


















































NOW! NUBORDER ENLARGEMENTS —2 Beautiful 
Nuborder enlargements, 8 Nuborder Prints “guaranteed 
fadeless 25c. 

Giant Snapshots, C Blk., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. Any size roll developed, 8 
sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. Reprints 
2e each. 

Ace Photo Service, Box 265-I, Minneapolis, Minn 








“FINEST PRINTS I EVER SAW,” say Willard cus- 
tomers. Roll developed, 16 Velox prints 2 25¢e. Dividend 
coupon 16 Velox reprints 25c. Quicker service. 

Willard Studios, Box 3536P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE BEAUTIFUL ALBUM With —_- env elopes 
plus roll developed and two sets prints, 25c. Free mailers. 
Same-day service. 

Pho-T-Pho. Box 24-D7, Highland Park, Mich. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic Deckle Edged Perma- 
nent Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3e each. 100 Reprints, $1.50. 
‘As reliable as Uncle Sam’s Mail!’ 

Midwest Photo, Room 521, Janesville, Wisconsin. 














18 LIFETIME PRINTS 2 2 Sparkling Hollywood enlarge- 
ments each roll 25 21 vinetats 25c; 100—$1.00. Finished 
3 hours. 25 other > bargaine. 

Overnight Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 
FILMS DEVELOPED. Choice: 8 prints 2 enlargements, 
16 prints, or 8 Double Size prints, 25 LaCrosse Film 
Service, Dept. 12, LaCrosse, W isconsin. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c. 12 reprints, 30c. 

Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, E sight, 4x6 Professional Gloss En- 
largements; or 8 prints, 2 enlargements; or 16 prints, 25c. 
Crystal Studios, Box 159-B, Rushford, Minn. 

ROLL DEVELOPED—PRINTED with - hand color- 
ed print in beautiful hanging or standing frame 25c 

Arbor Service, 85, Joliet, Tilinots, 
TRIAL ROLL 10c AND THIS AD. Beautiful deckled 
prints. Free Pocket Album. Positively finest finish ob- 
tainable. Mailbag, Box 5440 A, C hicago. _ 
20 REPRINTS 25c, 100—$1.00. | Roll developed 16 
prints, 25c. 5x7 enlargements, 10¢; 3—25c 

Nordskog, 57, Maywood, Illinois. 




















FREE! Best sna napshot o on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad C ‘ompany, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c. Fast service. Send your rolls today. 
Photolab, 1806-M Wabash, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. uick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wiscons >. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 

Club Photo Service, Dept. 6, LaCrosse, Wis. 
SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 


Send 25c. Mail t 
Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, Wisconsin. 























TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 
Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED-—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 
enlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. One Day 
Service Bartow Stud 0, Topeka. Kansas. 




















FERROTY PED PRINTS. Two Sets with each roll 
developed, 25c. Reprints 2c each. Grove Photo Service, 
219 N. Fourth, Lafayette, Indiana. 


GET MORE MILK from the same feed. 
Buy a Meridale Jersey bull calf sired by 
Island Champions, out of heavy produc- 
ers. For pedigrees and prices, write 


MERIDALE FARMS, Meredith, New York 


ABORTION PROTECTION one calfhood vaccination. 
Government licensed fa money-back guarantee. 
Free literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 
Department 10, Kansas ¢ City, Missouri. 


COMBINED BULL HALTER AND CONTROLLER. 
Makes any bull safe. Turn him out with complete safety. 
Stops fence jumpers. Money-back ¥§ uarantee. Write for 
circular. Russell & Company, Dept. 27, Platteville, Wis. 


FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc. 
Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chicago. 


O. I. C. Chester White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs no 
kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. ‘Prolific 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 407, Fairbury, Nebr. 
(big, monthly magazine, 3 years $1), gives complete in- 
formation. Introductory, 5 months 10ce. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET INTO A SAF + SURE, ppeeean year-round busi- 
ness with Se Fords Portable Hammermill and exclusive 
Molasses Feed Impregnator. Operators make regular 
ay net earnings, $50, $75, $100 and more. Equipment 
a be purchased 25% down, balance from earnings. 
Wr me for particulars. 
Myers-Sherman Co., 1433 12th, Streator, Tilinois. 


STU RDY, DEPE NDABL E SILOS, as low as $19.50 
complete. Build and fill in one day. "Any capacity 12 to 
200 tons. Ideal for farms without silos and for surplus 
ee »s. Write today for booklet. 

Sisalkraft Co., 207-Y, West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


EDISON NON- ACID STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Power, Light. Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc. 
Free Interesting Literature. 

Smith Co., Croton Falls, N. Y 


M M. EARNED $1174 in spare time for eg ag | 
‘cellar crop"’ Snow-King mushrooms! Free Book tells if 
your cellar, shed suitable. We buy crops 
United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept 99, Chicago 


STAMP COLLECTORS— 106 different stamps including 
beautiful Royalty — ree Commemorative issue com- 
plete—10c. Approvals 

Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428F, _Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIDER TIME, Free, Tells how to keep cider sweet, 
make vinegar quickly and money from cull apples. 
Presses, Graters, Filters, Supplies. 

Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn 


INVENTORS— Don't delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. No charge for pre- 
liminary information Write Clarence A. O'Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OH14 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power. 
Fifteen Years’ Life Fully Guaranteed. Low Prices. Com- 
plete lighting plants. Free literature. 

‘See-Jay"’ C ompeny. 84 Sterting Avenue, Yonkers, N Y. 


“INVENTORS' TIDE” 100 mechanical movements. 
**Record of invention” free; advises on patenting, selling 
te 

Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg., New York 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE -Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Com- 
pany, 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INVENTORS: WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, 
patented and unpatented. White us. if you have a practical 
useful idea for sale. Chartered Institute of American 
Inventors, Dept 83, _Washington, dC 


‘HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES" —A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 228, Pleasant Hill, Onlo. 


KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL— Guaranteed best mild Smok- 
ing or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, 
box Plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky 
SAVE UP TO 75% ON TRACTOR PARTS. All makes. 
Send for big 1940 Free Catalog. Irving's Tractor Lug 
Co., Galesburg, Illinois, Wichita, Kansas. ” 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, W ‘ashington, D.¢ 7 
LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. Five pairs 
$1.00 Postpaid. Slightly imperfect. Money Back guar- 
antee. Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. F. J., Lexington, N. C 


SCHOOLS 


MEN WANTED —Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an ex- 
pert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Jiesel School, Dept 280, Nashville, _Tenn. 


MAKE UP TO $25 5 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly 2 ye spare time. Easy tuition 
yayments. High school not required. Earn while learn- 
ng. Booklet free. 

( *hicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-7, Chicago 














































































































U. 8S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. Commence $105—8$175 
month. Men— Women. i apae now in your own home, 
for next ee Full particulars—list positions 
free. Write toda 

Franklin Institute, Dept. H15, Rochester, N. Y 
TRAINING FOR ENTERING AVIA TION as appren- 
tices. Write immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
Universal Aviation Serv ce, Dept. V, Wayne County 
Airport, Detroit, Mich. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 
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*‘Every time I tell the boss [I'd like to be 
advanced he puts on five more stripes.” 


Impostor—GaTEKEEPER—* Boss, the um- 
pire for today’s game has two friends he 
wants to pass in; is it okay?” 
MaNnaGer—“Throw all three of them out. 
No umpire has two friends.” 


The Right Idea— Mr. — “Hang it, isn’t 
dinner ready yet? Ill go out and get my 
dinner.” 

Mrs.—“Can’t you wait ten minutes?” 
“Will it be ready in ten minutes?” 
“No, but in ten minutes [ll have my hair 
brushed and go with you.” 


Wilful Waste — SmitHers — “I have al- 
ways declared that I will never be satis- 
fied until I have smothered my wife in 
diamonds.” 

BLiTHERS—“ Well, it’s not a bad idea, but 
can’t you find something cheaper than 
diamonds?” 


Cashing An Asset— Patient —“I want 
an X-ray, Doctor, to see if you can get 





back a $20 gold piece I swallowed fifteen 
years ago. 

Doctor—*Fifteen years ago! Why didn’t 
you go to a doctor at once?” 
PatieENt—“I didn’t need the money un- 


til this last week.” 


Hope Springs Eternal —MotHer—“Jun- 
ior, why do you always come to the table 
with dirty hands? You know I always 
send you away to wash them.” 
Junior—“Well, once you forgot.” 


Fixing It--Mr.—“Dog-gone it, the motor 
is heating worse than ever.” 

Mrs.—“Isn’t it provoking? When I had 
a man come in yesterday and disconnect 
the radiator. I can’t imagine what ails 
a 

Restoring Assets ——- CAsHIER — “Boss, I'll 
have to have a week’s rest. I’m not look- 
ing my best.” 

Boss—“Don’t see how I can afford it.” 
CasHier—"“You’d better afford it; the 
men are beginning to count their change.” 


Editor Leaves Town 


Doesn’t Sound Chic 
From Red Bluff (Calif.) News: 

“See how the built-up straps on this 
well-fitting slip are made in one piece 
with the sides of the bodice. The neck- 
line may be pointed or square. and an 
edging of lice is very dainty.” 


Such As —? 
From Celina (Ohio) Standard: 
“FOR SALE 
close-in; three rooms with in-laid hard- 
wood floors; complete bath and built-in 
inconveniences; large lot. $4800.” 


Seven-room _ house, 


Those Pesky Vowels 
From Monroe (Wash.) Democrat: 


“Our apologies to Miss Jane Ewing for 





last week’s typographical error. Miss 
Ewing consulted a dentist as a result of 
} 
| 
{ 
‘ 





“I did so signal for a left turn!” 


cracking the enamel on two of her back 
teeth, not buck teeth.” 


Beside Me In The Wilderness 
From Hollywood Citizen-News: 

“The popular motion picture actress 
glanced briefly at the menu, ordered a 
lean chap. French fried potatoes, tea and 
a desert.” 

Fussy Clientele 
From St. Paul Pioneer-Press: 

“TWO young men, | for days, 1 for 
nights. Must be nearly dressed. Apply 
Monday 9 to 12 only. Pioneer Bldg.” 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 
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What few chickens are hatched on Peter 
Tumbledown’s place generally turn out 
to be roosters. Since many of them are 
hatched in holes in the ground in the 
tall weeds back of the barn, very likely 
nature figures that pullets wouldn’t be 
tough enough to stand the life. They 
couldn’t take it. Very few eggs are laid 
on Peter’s place between August and 
February. 





AUGUST BIRD NOTES 
Provide bird baths. 


Few birds are in song. 

Most of our birds are molting. 

Study the birds in marshes. 

The Goldfinch, Waxwing, and a few 
Song Sparrows are about the only 
birds nesting. 

Watch for the gay Bob-o-link to re- 
appear as a sparrowy “reedbird.” 
Make notes of the color of the birds 

after the molt. 

Keep a list of the early visitors from the 
North. 

Sum up your summer observations and 
send a report to The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club. 


BIRD CLUB 


Piepce: | desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise to 
study and protect all song and insectivorous 
birds, and do what I can for the club. 
Copy the pledge, and send with ten cents to 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and receive badge 
and Bird Guide with catalog of supplies. 
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Uleen you buy anew car? 


| \WO roads open up before 
you when you set out to 
buy a new automobile. 


Maybe you figure that the 
way to get the best ‘‘deal’’ is 
to play one dealer against 
another until you get the 
highest trade-in figure for 
your old car. 


Or maybe you figure out 
the actual money difference be- 
tween the old-car allowance 
and the new-car delivered 
price — and judge the trans- 
action on that basis. 


Which is better? Well, con- 


sider this: 


A high trade-in allowance 
’ 

doesn’t always mean a good 

‘“deal.’’ It may only mean 


that the delivered price has 
been boosted in order to 
make such an allowance pos- 
sible. That is called ‘‘pack- 
ing’’ and the best way to 
avoid it is to get an itemized 
breakdown of delivered 
prices. 


To help you see all the items 
in the price you pay, General 
Motors has furnished its deal- 
ers with price charts, 
like the one shown 


place on the cars on display 
in their showrooms. 


Thus your General Motors 
dealer can show you all of 
the items that make up the 
final delivered price. 


That’s the simple way to 
know what you’re paying for 
when buying a new car. Ask 
your General Motors dealer 
for all the facts. 


'S LOCAL DELIVERED PRICES 1940 GENERAL TORS CARS - | 








here, and with ‘‘plain- 








view’ price tags to 


This is the kind of price 
chart furnished by General 
Motors to its dealers to show 





what makes up the local 
delivered prices of new 


cars delivered to customers. 














GENERAL Motors 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC 


OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 


LA SALLE + CADILLAC 









Copyright 1940, The American Tobacco Company 4 





LUCKIES FINER TOBACCO 


MEANS LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


Here’s the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco for 
Lucky Strike. The average nicotine 
content of Luckies, for over two years, 
has been 12% less than the average 
of the four other leading brands* — 
less than any one of them. 

This fact is proven by authorita- 
tive tests and confirmed, from time to 


time, by independent laboratories. 


With men who know tobacco best—it’s LUCKIES 2 TOT 






RE 
} 





You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. 
Thus our buyers can select the leaf ‘ 


that is rich and mellow, yet mild 










and low in nicotine content—then } 
buy it up. 
The result—a cigarette of finer, 
rich and mellow tobaccos with a 
naturally lower nicotine content. } 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


4 OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through March 1940, 
Lucky Strike has had an average nicotine 
content of 2.02 parts per hundred —averag- 
ing 9.82% less nicotine content than Brand A; 
21.09% less than Brand B; 15.48% less than 
Brand C; 3.81% less than Brand D. 


